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KNOTTED-STITCH SEWING MACHINES 
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THE ARCHBISHOP OF WESTMINSTER. 


| ST. JOHN’S HOME, 


Unco1 
37 Davies Street, Berkeley Square, W. Ge 
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| | 
This Home is intended to receive the following : 
1. Converts who desire further instruction. 
2. Ladies seeking a temporary home. “ on 
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HE Greatest and most Useful Invention of the day, AGUA AMARELLA 
| Medsrs, Joun GosneEtt and Co., Three King Court, Lombard Street, London, Perfumers to her Majes 
respectfully offer to the public this truly marvellous fluid, which gradually restores the human hair to i 
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Price 8s., gilt edges, 9s. 
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DENIS FLORENCE M‘CARTHY, 

H. W. WILBERFORCE, M.A., 
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London: Simpxin, MarsHat1, & Co.; Burns, LAMBERT, & OaTEs; and all Booksellers. 


— DEBILITY, DYSPEPSIA, NERVOUSNESS, ETC. 

“4 THE INVIGORATIVE NERVINE ESSENCE, 

if THE MOST SCIENTIFICALLY PREPARED AND MOST POWERFUL NUTRITIVE CORDIAL 
: EVER INTRODUCED, 


. a Restores to their normal condition all the secretions on the integrity of which perfect health depends, It is a 
specific for debility of all kinds, and from its containing, among other ingredients, Persie and PHosPHATE 

, thyoF Sopa, will prove highly beneficial to the Nervous and Dysrrpric. 

7 Price 8s. per Bottle, or four quantities in one for 22s, 


Sole Agents, Messrs. BAUMGARTEN & Co., 520 Oxford Street, W.C., and 
133a Fenchurch Street, London, E.C., 
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THE FURNISHING OF BEDROOMS. 


HEAL AND SON 


Have observed for some time that it would be advantageous to their cus- * 
tomers to see a much larger selection of Bedroom Furniture than is usually 
displayed, and that to judge properly of the style and effect of the different 
descriptions of Furniture, it is necessary that each description should be 
placed in a separate room. They have therefore erected large and addi- 
tional Show Rooms, by which they are enabled not only to extend their 
show of Iron, Brass, and Wood Bedsteads, and Bedroom Furniture, beyond 
what they believe has ever been attempted ; but also to provide several small 
rooms for the purpose of keeping complete suites of Bedroom Furniture in 
the different styles. 

Japanned Deal Goods may be seen in complete suites of five or six dif- 
ferent colours, some of them light and ornamental, and others of a plainer 
description. Suites of Stained Deal Gothic Furniture, Polished Deal, Oak, 
and Walnut, are also set apart in separate rooms, so that customers are able 
to see the effect as it would appear in their own rooms. A Suite of very 
superior Gothic Oak Furniture will generally be kept in stock, and from 
time to time new and select Furniture in various woods will be added. 

Bed Furnitures are fitted to the Bedsteads in large numbers, so that a 
complete assortment may be seen, and the effect of any particular pattern 
ascertained as it would appear on the Bedstead. 

A very large stock of Bedding (HEAL and SON’S original trade) is 
placed on the BEDSTEADS. 

The stock of Mahogany Goods for the better Bedrooms, and Japanned 
Goods for plain and servants’ use, is very greatly increased. The entire 
Stock is arranged in eight rooms, six galleries (each 120 feet long), and two 
large ground floors, the whole forming as complete an assortment of Bed- 
room Furniture as they think can possibly be desired. 

Every attention is paid to the manufacture of the Cabinet Work, and 
they have just erected large Workshops on the premises for this purpose, 
that the manufacture may be under their own immediate care. 

Their Bedding Trade receives their constant and personal attention, 
every article being made on the premises. 

They particularly call attention to their Patent Spring Mattress, the 
Sommier Elastique Portatif. It is portable, durable, and elastic, and lower 
in price than the old Spring Mattress. 


HEAL AND SON’S 
Illustrated Catalogue of Bedsteads, Bedding, and Bedroom Furniture sent 
free by post. 
196, 197, 198 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD. 
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NOTICE. 


All Books and Publications intended for review in the Monta 
should be sent to the Editor, at Messrs. Simpkin and Marshal?s, 
Stationers’-Hail Court, Ludgate Street, E.C.; or at 50 South Street, 
Grosvenor Square, W. It is requested that Letters and Manuscripts 
may be sent to the latter address. 


The Editor cannot undertake to return rejected Communications. 


As some complaints have been made of unpunctual delivery of 
the Montu, Subscribers in any part of Great Britain or Ireland ~ 
are informed that they may receive it, post-free, on the day of publi- 
cation, by sending their names to the Editor, at 50 South Street (as 
above), at the rate of 7s. the half-year, or 6s. 6d. if paid in advance. 


*,* A new serial Novel, by the Author of “ Constance Sher- 
wood,” called A Stormy Lire; or, Queen Marcaret’s Journat, 
will shortly appear in successive Numbers of the Motu. 
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Betblebem. 


A tone and straggling cavalcade is winding up the steep rocky path 
which leads from the Dead Sea to the Convent of Mar Saba. Its 
members have tented the riight before in the fertile plains near Jericho 
close to Elisha’s fountain. In the early morning they have drunk 
and bathed in the waters of Jordan, and pictured to themselves that 
miraculous passage of the hosts of Israel, and, still more vividly, 
that awful and mysterious Baptism, when the pure and holy One, 
who inhabiteth eternity, conformed Himself in His human nature to 
the outward rite, that in all things He might be to us an example 
and guide. They have seen in the distance the ruins of Bethabara, 
where St. John the Baptist commenced his preaching; the solitude 
which witnessed the terrible temptations of St. Jerome; and the desert 
where St. Mary of Egypt expiated by a life of penance the sins of 
her youth. And now the guides point out Mount Abarim, from 
whence Moses contemplated the Promised Land, and Mount Nebo, 
where he died. Rapidly they have passed by the desolate shores of 
that sea which, lying like a calm Swiss lake, with its purple-tinted 
mountains, in its quiet loveliness, yet breathes nothing but bitterness 
and desolation to those who venture in or near its waters. And now 
the cavalcade is toiling on, amid magnificent scenery, up the steep 
ascent, the burning sun making the way appear longer, and a parch- 
ing thirst compelling the travellers to an unwary emptying of their 
“ zemzymiahs” (or leather water-bottles) before half the day is over. 
They have a wild and picturesque escort of fifty men, some mounted 
and some on foot, all in the Bedouin dress—the wide striped brown 
and white burnous and black kaffir—with long hair and naked feet 
and legs. They are armed with long old-fashioned guns bound with 
brass and inlaid with mother-of-pearl, and with sundry other weapons 
in their girdles. Not a tree or a bush appears to give a particle of 
shade to the sunburnt pilgrims, and the younger of the party are 
beginning to feel faint and dispirited, when a turn of the road brings 
them to a great projecting rock, and they see that, by scrambling 
down a ravine in the hollow below, they shall find a resting-place 
during the burning heat of noon-day. In a few moments they 
had dismounted, and stretched themselves on their carpets in the 
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2 BETHLEHEM. 


grateful shade. “The shadow of a great rock in a weary land.” 
Who has not felt, in the East, the wonderful beauty and reality 
of the similes used in holy Scripture? Were any one seeking for a 
guide-book of Syria, of its scenery, its manners, its customs, they 
could find no more accurate one than that which God has placed in 
the hands of all men by the mouth of His prophets. There still are 
the women watering the cattle by the way-side well, and kneading 
the cakes on the hearth, and preparing the fatted kid for the traveller 
by the open tent-door. There, again, is the grass growing upon the 
house-tops, “ which withereth before it be plucked up.” Nothing is 
changed in this wonderful land, except where the blighting foot of 
the Turk has come, and left the usual desolation behind. 

But the breathing-time allowed to our travellers was fated to be 
of short duration. The scouts on the hills around gave notice of the 
vicinity of a hostile tribe of Bedouins, who had come from “ the 
other side Jordan,” intent on plunder. Only last year, two English 
ladies and a Franciscan father, who had unwittingly strayed away 
from their escort, were captured and carried off by some of this tribe. 
Of the fate of the ladies nothing is known. The Franciscan contrived 
to write his history on a stone, and, giving it to a Bedouin going to 
Jerusalem, persuaded him to take it to the convent, assuring him 
that it was a stone of value, on the receipt of which a handsome 
reward would be given by the custode. The Bedouin duly delivered 
the stone, and so the place of the poor father’s captivity was dis- 
covered; and on a given day, when he had been sent in the capacity 
of a slave to tend the flocks on this side Jordan, he was rescued by 
a party sent from Jerusalem for the purpose. With this warning be- 
. fore them, our travellers lost not a moment in regaining their saddles, 
and moved rapidly onwards. One of their party had left some- 
thing behind, and was beginning to retrace his steps, when, on turning 
round the corner of the rock they had left only a few moments before, 
he discovered that every shrub and stone had concealed a hostile 
Bedouin, who had sprung up, like Roderick Dhu’s men, the moment 
the caravan had disappeared, and were now evidently planning a 
pursuit. Quickening their pace, therefore, the travellers arrived at 
a rising ground, where their guides advised a halt, while they recon- 
noitred the force and dispositions of the enemy below. Some Bedouin 
boys were tending a flock of goats on this mound; but they surlily 
and flatly refused to allow any of the party to purchase their milk. 
From this eminence a glorious panorama was obtained of the road 
they had already traversed, with the Dead Sea, and the wilderness of 
St. John, and the plains of Jericho, and the hills of Moab: but in a 
square, on one side of the plain, were the long low black camel’s-hair 
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BETHLEHEM. 3 
tents of the hostile Bedouins—a sight which did not tend to reassure 
our travellers. Presently they saw a movement in the hostile camp. 
A body of men gallopped forward to meet the escort, and a few 
shots were fired; but only one or two men were wounded; and after 
half an hour’s parley, the matter (which really related less to the 
travellers than to a “raid” of-cattle the previous day by the tribe of 
whom their escort was composed) was amicably arranged, and the 
cavalcade resumed its march. Their sufferings from thirst, however, 
were on the increase. Long ago they had been compelled to drink 
the Jordan water, which, encased in the flat tin pilgrim’s bottles, they 
had meant so carefully to preserve for their return home; and now 
they came upon a dirty and half-dried pool, to which they hastened 
as to a refreshing well, and struggled with the horses and mules for a 
share in the muddy and brackish water. Another hour’s ride brought 
them to Mar Saba, that beautiful convent founded by St. Saba, whose 
name it bears, perched on the summit of the gorge, with a deep 
ravine on one side, and endless caverns in the rocks on the other, 
where the Anchorites, in the early days of the Church, lived the lives 
of angels more than of men. At one time it is said that there were 
more than 11,000 monks congregated in this spot under the direc- 
tion of one superior. Here St. Jerome canie, before he settled at 
Bethlehem, and here St. John Damascene ended his life of penance 
and of prayer. The Saracens in the twelfth century massacred all 
the religious they could find: but the convent was rebuilt on the 
same beautiful spot, and is now occupied by the Greeks. Their rule 
is a very austere one, and on no pretext will they admit women 
within their walls: so that our travellers tented on a small level 
sward just outside the convent-gates, the monks supplying them with 
fresh water and excellent bread. After a halt, to recover from their 
excessive fatigue, the party proceeded down a steep descent into a smil- 
ing valley, with fruit-trees in full blossom, which contrasted wonder- 
fully with the sombre though magnificent scenery through which they 
had passed in coming from the Dead Sea to Mar Saba. 

Jerusalem is and ever must be steeped with melancholy in its 
aspect, in its entourage, in its interior, in all its associations. But 
Bethlehem, to which the travellers were now rapidly approaching, 
is, of all the towns of Syria, the gayest and the brightest. Here 
alone are seen beautiful women with unveiled and uncovered faces, 
for no Turk resides in Bethlehem. Ibrahim Pasha, in a freak 
of tyrannical fury, turned every Mahometan out of the city, and 
rased their houses to the ground. It is therefore a purely Chris- 
tian population, and a marked difference is instantly perceptible. 
Weary and exhausted with the heat, the party found themselves 
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at last at the gateway of the Franciscan convent, which is on a kind 
of eminence overlooking the rest of the town. One must have been in 
the East to realise the joy and thankfulness with which those crossed 
and stigmated hands are welcomed by the traveller. On whatever 
door or gateway these are affixed (together with the five crosses 
which are their additional badge in the Holy Land) there are not 
only refreshment and rest, but kindness and thoughtfulness and 
Christian courtesy of the highest order extended alike to Catholics 
and schismatics; a charity asking for no return save such as the 
heart of the pilgrim may dispose him to give towards the support of 
those more needy than himself, and a gentle consideration for both 
the bodily and spiritual wants of their guests, which few but the 
children of St. Francis could show. In this instance the monks 
vied with each other in welcoming the weary pilgrims, and affording 
them the refreshment and rest they so sorely needed. Deliciously 
cool lemonade and Turkish coffee preceded the more substantial 
evening meal; while the tempting white beds in the pilgrims’ dor- 
mitory, each surmounted with its simple pilgrim’s wooden cross, 
invited the repose which the long day’s fatigue had earned. 

It is three o’clock in the morning following their arrival when 
one of the party, leaving the others to their rest, stole softly down 
the stairs and through the long corridor to a low door, which she 
pushed open, and found herself in the Greek basilica built originally 
by the Empress Helena. Passing swiftly with her little lamp through 
its aisles, she descended by a flight of steps to a chapel where a suc- 
cession of beautiful hanging lamps threw a vivid light on a bright 
brass star sunk in the floor. The Englishwoman knew the way 
well; she had already been there the preceding evening with Padre 
Luigi; already had she kissed those sacred spots and knelt by that 
star; but she felt an irresistible desire to revisit them alone, and to 
strive to realise better that wonderful and joyful Mystery. It was 
revealed to Sister Margaret of the Blessed Sacrament that every 
thing which happened on that wonderful night eighteen hundred 
years ago in the cave of Bethlehem took place in silence and with- 
out a word; and so she felt that in silence alone could she adore 
and venerate that Mother and that Son. 

On the left is the chapel where the star which had “ gone before” 
the Wise Men in the East “came and stood over the place where the 
Child was.” On the right is the Altar of the Adoration of the Magi; 
and in a recess, down two or three steps more, is the Altar of the 
Manger—the very site of the sacra culla where the Holy Babe was 
laid. On the right of this altar is a little passage and a door leading 
first to the Altar of the Holy Innocents—those first-fruits of His 
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nativity—and then to the cave where St. Jerome lived and wrote and 
died. A little further on is the cell of St. Paula, his fellow-worker 
and the first foundress of the hospice for pilgrims to this shrine. 

If in Jerusalem the heart of the pilgrim is awed and arrested by 
the horrors of Calvary, and scarcely soothed by the thoughts of the 
repose of the Holy Sepulchre, at Bethlehem he can feel nothing but 
joy and thankfulness and love and amazement at the love which 
could clothe itself in such humility. Yet the sting of the Passion is 
even here. The night is very cold, yet it is March now; and three 
months before the bitter wind and damp chill of the cave must have 
been far less endurable. It was December when the infant Jesus was 
laid there, in the rough and prickly straw; to teach us, as St. Peter 
Damian says, the mortification of our senses. He came from heaven 
to teach us the love of suffering; He laid down from His birth the 
law of martyrdom in daily life—that law which all His saints have 


followed until now. 


It is related of St. Francis that hearing one day as he sat at 
dinner the Gospel read, “‘ And she laid Him in a manger,” he ex- 
claimed, ‘“ What, my Lord was laid on the straw, and do I continue 
to sit?” and so, throwing himself on the ground, he contemplated 
with tears the sufferings of his infant Lord. The words of the old 
Latin hymn rose to the pilgrim’s memory : 


Cognovit bos et asinus 
Quod puer erat Dominus.” 


“ Amemus Puerum de Bethlehem!” exclaimed St. Francis; and 
again, blessed Bernard: “ Love then, O love this little Child; for 
He is exceedingly to be loved.” 

Thoughts like these thronged in the heart of the Englishwoman 
as she knelt, and felt that the “little Babe of Bethlehem” can be 
nowhere understood as on the very spot where the mystery was 
wrought. Year after year she had prepared the créche which was 
to picture the scene to the hearts of her children.. She had knelt by 
the shrine in the beautiful church of Sta. Maria Maggiore, and by 
papal permission beheld the sacred cradle exposed to the veneration 
of the faithful; but all ideas, all representations fade before the spot 


‘jtself,—that spot untouched and unchanged after the lapse of cen- 


turies—that spot which witnessed the mystery concealed from the 
evil one—that mystery of love—that miracle of humility. 

And now other steps are heard descending those stairs. A man 
yenerable both in age and appearance, with the insignia of a bishop, 
followed by two black attendants and a Franciscan monk, is come 
to say the four-o’clock Mass at the Altar of the Manger. For two 
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months has he travelled painfully and on foot through his distant 
diocese in the heart of the continent of Africa, to reach the seaport 
which would enable him to embark for the Holy Land and perform 
this arduous pilgrimage. And now for the first time he offers the 
Holy Sacrifice in that sacred shrine; and at the Gloria in excelsis 
tears rain down his cheeks and almost stop his utterance. It needed 
but this to complete the touching picture which had been forming 
itself in the heart of the English lady. 

A few days before, while travelling, they had stopped with other 
‘pilgrims at a wayside kahn, and on going in for a few moments saw 
a peasant mother take her child and place it in a manger where some 
oxen were feeding; and this was identical with the scene of the Na- 
tivity and the act of the Blessed Virgin on that eventful night. All 
comes back to her mind then; and with the recollection of this simple 
action is mingled the thought of the Magi, one of whom appears as 
if before her in the person of the black Abyssinian acolyte, whom the 
venerable Bishop of Central Africa thas brought in his train. “ And 
so God came as a little child to cast the fire of His love into our 
hearts,” says St. Alphonsus de Liguori in his beautiful Meditation on 
the Nativity—“ O Ignis, qui semper ardes, accende me !” 

That Mass is over, and others follow, and the little chapel is 
thronged with worshippers. But the Englishwoman heeds them not : 
kneeling in an angle of the chapel, with the Epistles of St. Jerome 
in her hand, she is reading that portion so affectingly descriptive 
of the scene before her—in that very “little grot of Bethlehem in 
which,” he writes, “God speaks familiarly and converses with His 
children.” She feels as if she could never leave this spot, or cease to 
remember the thoughts it has called forth. But the morning wears 
on: Padre Luigi summons her to visit another sanctuary, less inter- 
esting than ‘the one she is leaving, yet very useful in filling up the 
last touches of the day’s meditation. It is the field where “ the shep- 
herds kept watch over their flocks by night ;” a simple field about a 
quarter of an hour’s walk from the convent-gates, and in that field 
a little chapel has been built, to which you descend by a flight of 
steps. Faber says, very beautifully, that “the shepherds represent 
the place which simplicity occupies in the kingdom of Christ; for 
next to that of Mary and Joseph theirs was the first external service 
offered to the new-born Babe of Bethlehem.” 

On returning to the convent the travellers once more mounted, and, 
passing through the rugged streets, rode to Beit-Jala, the residence and 
seminary of the patriarch, Monsignor Valerga; a building beautifully 
situate in the midst of olive-groves and vineyards, and reminding them 
more of Italy than anything they had yet seen in Palestine. After see- 
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ing both the convent and the students, and passing by a picturesque 
fountain—where the Bethlehem women, in their bright-blue petticoats 
and scarlet bodices and snowy-white head-dresses, courteously offered 
cups of water to the travellers—they rode on by a rough and toilsome 
path to another point of pilgrimage,—the fountain where Philip bap- 
tised the Eunuch. There is sfill water in it, and a kind of rude attempt 
has been made to enclose the upper portion with a circular wall. 
Returning, they took the Jerusalem road, which brought them back 
to Bethlehem, by Rachel’s Tomb—that place so dear to all Jewish 
hearts. It is a modern well, with a dome; but the site is unques- 
tioned and preserved by unbroken tradition. From thence, passing 
again by the convent-gates, the party wound down a steep hill, and 
arrived after a ride of about two miles at Solomon’s Pools. They 
are three great reservoirs, built of squared stone, and supply Beth- 
lehem with water now, as they formerly did Jerusalem. A great 
square Turkish castle stands at the head of the Upper Pool, inhabited 
by a few irregular troops, and wild ducks of various kinds were dis- 
porting themselves on the surface of the water. From thence they 
proceeded down a winding glen to visit Solomon’s Gardens, at Urtas; 
and after scrambling down a rough irregular road, which brought 
them literally on the roofs of the houses in the village, came suddenly 
on a spot which appeared all pink and lilac from the mass of peach- 
blossom and other flowering fruit-trees in this happy valley. A little 
stream irrigates the whole line of gardens; and the luxuriance of the 
flowers, fruits, and vegetables proves what might be done with this 
soil if only a little pains were taken in its cultivation. One of the 
owners of the gardens brought them some delicious honey, with fresh 
salad and fruits, which our travellers eat thankfully, sitting in one of 
the lovely peach-orchards by the side of the rushing stream. 

And now the evening shadows warn them to return to their con- 
vent home, for the inhabitants of Urtas have not a good reputation 
after nightfall; and the next morning they are to leave Bethlehem 
—with its bright and genial population—for the fanatical city of He- 
bron. Once more the English lady finds her way to the sacred shrine 
The words of St. Bernard are sounding in her ears: “ What more 
do you wait to see before you will give yourself wholly to God?” 
Humbly and earnestly doth she plead for grace to make the entire 
surrender of her life to Him;—to become simple and humble as a 
little child in His kingdom ;—to understand something of His mar- 
vellous love :—and then, with unwilling feet, she turns away from 
this scene of joy and brightness to the barren and rocky road, which 
she is now to trayerse—fit emblem of a pilgrim’s life. 
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Che Greek Tragedians. 
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Ay old critic has said that Aischylus is distinguished by grandeur; 
Sophocles by eloquence; and Euripides by wisdom. The distinc- 
tion is perhaps but a superficial one, even if the second might not 
be questioned as the leading feature of Sophocles. The prevalence of 
maxims, to which a rhetorical spirit is very liable, does indeed mark 
the tragedies of Euripides throughout. But if we ought to charac- 
terise the minds of these great poets, rather than their habits of 
expression, we should probably be correct in pronouncing that in 
Eschylus religion ‘predominates; in Sophocles law; and in Euripides 
sensuous pleasure. Auschylus so depicts human nature as to bring 
out the idea of retribution, of the Divine vengeance surely and cer- 
tainly attending crime. This view in a great measure pervades So- 
phocles also; but in him this notion is more that of violated order, and 
still more again that of the serene beauty and harmony of the law 
by which the providential arrangements are ruled. Euripides strikes 
upon a lower key, identifying himself with the passions he describes, 
and painting them, not for any moral purpose, but for the pleasure 
they afford his imagination as an artist. All are poets; but Auschylus 


colours his poetry with religion; Sophocles with ideal beauty; Euri- 


pides with the interest of romance and the seductive allurements of a 
style that begins to be degenerate. Or, classifying them according 
to philosophical schools which arose after their time, Auschylus would 
have been a Stoic; Sophocles a Platonist; Euripides an Epicurean : 
in strict keeping with which tendencies ‘the first has a religious, the 
second a moral, the third only a poetical purpose. In different 
senses, therefore, each might rank highest; but the prize could only 
be given to Euripides on the understanding, not by any means 
that his was the highest genius, but that he most effectually limited 
his range to the simple object of affording a particular gratification 
to the mind, without looking beyond it to more exalted truth. Again, 
in AXschylus the lyrical element appears to prevail; in Euripides the 
dramatic ; .in Sophocles both, in a highly balanced and exquisite ad- 
justment. With Aschylus this is natural, because lyrical poetry is 
that of sentiment, of heart and feeling, by which religion is so power- 
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fully influenced, though intellectual truth must guide it. Euripides 
loved to contemplate the world of humanity in its agitated and storm- 
tossed career; hence he is full of pathetic scenes, and is called by 
Aristotle the most tragic of poets. Sophocles is a profound observer 
of character, but besides analysis he has great coup-d’ail and aptitude 
to reduce things under law, whence he naturally excels in the develop- 
ment of a complete and orderly action. 

To take a different illustration: Aristotle has defined tragedy 
by the well-known formula, that it is an imitation of a complete and 
serious action, having a certain magnitude, by means of action—not 
narration—in pleasing language, effecting by pity and terror the 
purification of such passions. Now each of the tragedians presents us 
with excellent examples of the realisation of this idea ; Sophocles, it 
will perhaps be allowed, most perfectly fulfilling it. But in each a 
part of the definition is most prominent. Auschylus commands our 
admiration by the magnitude of the action; Sophocles by its com- 
pleteness; Euripides by the resemblance it bears to the reality of life, 
and the pleasing flow of the imagery by which it is delivered. 

Before I contrast the three poets generally in their respective 
modes of dealing with the passions, it is necessary to offer some re- 
marks on what Aristotle means by their purification. The passions, 
in his ethical system, have an important office in human action. 
Under proper regulation, they are a supply to the merely theoretical 
reason, which of itself effects nothing. Anger, subjected to habitual 
control, and applied to fitting objects, develops into energy and cour- 
age, and in the same way all other emotions may be regarded as 
the raw materials of virtue. Unregulated, however, the passions are 
full of exaggeration, error, and disorder, are precipitate, and apt 
to overcloud the reason. They require to be cleared of what is con- 
fused and irregular, that they may not rise above their natural lord, 
the sovereign reason. Like the fiery element, they are “stern to 
command, but mighty to obey;” but their obedience must primarily be 
secured by a strict confinement to fitting objects, that is, by the due 
control of the imagination. We all know the dangerous effect exer- 
cised on this powerful but delusive faculty by novels which have a tend- 
ency to throw the mind into an ideal world, governed by very different 
laws from those which rule the present, and to create a sympathy 
with characters whose chief interest consists in their weak self-aban- 
donment under calamity, or in their impossible superiority to fortune. 
Far other is the effect of the study of imaginative works of a higher 
order. No man’s mind was ever enfeebled by the study of Macbeth or 
King Lear, or the great dramas of Aischylus and Sophocles. And 
the reason is, that they do not place before us the passions in such 
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@ manner as to make us think it a fine thing to yield to them; but 
on the contrary, to lead us to view them as a sad and awe-inspiring 
sight. The unformed mind is apt, in Byron’s poetry for example, 
to be deceived by the illumination which sometimes follows corrup- 
tion, as if that morbid though wonderful genius was a noble model. 
Many a youth has set his character in the attitudes of Childe Harold 
or Conrad; none ever fancied himself Othello or Orestes. The pity 
or terror we feel in witnessing the consequences of indulged passion, 
whether to the guilty themselves or their descendants, in the Shak- 
spearian or Attic drama, never dethrones the self-possession of our 
mind, but is throughout fortified by the reason, and. imparts strength 
to it in turn; ending not in any diseased excitement, but in a peculiar 
sensation of tranquillity and repose. 

To return, however, to the application of the Aristotelian defi- 
nition : if we consider their preference of effects in which the passions 
proper to tragedy are concerned, the genius of Auschylus seems to 
have led him to exhibit situations calling forth terror, Euripides those 
leading to pity, and Sophocles both. Again, as the feelings of pity 
or terror must be ruled, not merely by the nature of the situations 
described, but of the characters concerned in them, those in Auschylus 
are of a majestic type,—creations of the artist rather than copies of 
what we have in the world. He is the Michael Angelo of the drama. 
He sees only his ideal; Sophocles idealises what he saw. We behold 
in the latter the beings we are familiar with, heightened and refined 
by consummate genius, yet not so as to cease to be human. In 
ZEschylus grandeur is often mitigated by beauty ; in Sophocles beauty 
expands into grandeur. In Euripides we perceive a vast moral de- 
scent. He describes mere humanity; and is indeed censured by 
Aristotle for painting it, in some instances, as needlessly bad; though 
he is not, however, without signal examples of graceful and tender 
conceptions. His fault is that which corrupted the declining age of 
Greek literature, and had begun to corrupt his own—the rhetorical 
and speechifying spirit. This led him to throw into his plays a great 
deal of philosophical observation on life, which, whilst it spoils them 
as just representations of character, has made them a rich mine for 
the orator and the ethical student. In Sophocles such observations 
only occur as they are naturally elicited from his characters by the 
situations. In Aischylus they are less frequent in the dialogue, in 
proportion as the subjective element is less predominant in him than 
the objective. Let us, however, pass on from this general comparison 
to a more detailed examination of the three tragedians separately. 

Taking Aischylus first, as the eldest, and also the most primitive 
in the structure of his plays, I shall first consider them as exhibiting 
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principally a lyrical type. In order, however, to appreciate this fea- 
ture correctly, it is necessary to form a distinct idea of its origin. 
In reading a Greek play, as in the study of many other subjects, 
people are apt to be influenced by familiar ideas, and to attach the 
same attributes to things, however radically different, which are called 
by the same names. They view a play of Adschylus as they would 
one of Shakespeare’s, without reflecting on the wholly different con- 
ditions under which they were respectively produced, their different 
causes, purposes, points of view, and laws of composition. The 
omission of these considerations leads to mistakes like those of the 
first settlers in America, who, as Mr. Marsh has observed in an 
interesting passage of his lectures on the English language, being 
misled by the superficial resemblances they saw around them, gave the 
names of the plants and animals of Europe to such as they met with 
in their new country most nearly resembling them in form, however 
really distinct—calling by the names of oak, elm, ash, wolf, fox, and 
so forth, species which the closer observation of the naturalist would 
pronounce to be radically distinct from those the names of which 
were applied to them. I shall therefore make noeapology for briefly 
stating, for the benefit of the non-classical reader, facts on this head 
which are of course familiar to every student of Greek literature. 
The Athenian drama was an act of worship performed at the 
expense of the state in honour of the god Dionysus, or Bacchus. Its 
origin is traced to very remote times, when parties of rustics danced 
round his altar at vintage-time, clad in goat-skins, and their faces 
daubed with the lees of wine. Thus habited, they were called tpa- 
ywoot, or goat-singers, and their song tpaywéda, or the goat-singers’ 
song. Under this name, however, the song seems to have been a mo- 
dification of the &0%paufos, a word perhaps connected in its origin 
with the Latin form triwmphus, and no doubt a relic of a very primi- 
tive epoch. The dithyramb was an impassioned, fanatical strain, the 
expression of feelings highly excited in the worship of the god, whose 
idolatry almost constituted a religion within a religion in ancient 
Greece. In process of time, however, the wild songs of the early 
chorus (for this was the collective appellation of the band of dancers 
I have described) underwent a change. Something of a dialogue was 
introduced between the leader of the troop and his companions, and 
that was the first form of the dramatic exhibition. This suggested 
a further development, introduced by Thespis about 3.c. 535, who 
added an actor to carry on a conversation with the chorus, and thus 
rendered the performance distinctly dramatic. The subject originally 
turned upon the adventures of the god in whose honour it was cele- 
brated. These adventures were of a mixed kind, but suffering fol- 
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lowed by triumph was their leading characteristic, as might be shown 
by running over the chief incidents of the Bacchic mythology. The 
notion of mirth which we associate with the name was one side of it, 
out of which sprang the Greek comedy. Its gloomier form furnished 
the elements of the austere solemnity of the stage of Auschylus and 
his successors. 

But with the great change implied in the introduction of an 
actor ensued also a change of subject. The action ceased to be 
confined within the range of Bacchic subjects, and took in all the 
legendary history of the princely houses of heroic times. Still later, 
subjects from authentic and even contemporary events, powerfully 
affecting an Athenian audience, were introduced by Phrynichus and 
Eschylus ; yet sparingly, and at the cost of a great divergence from 
the primitive idea. Auschylus further expanded the dialogue by 
adding a second actor, and introduced a regular stage, painted 
scenery, and other improvements. Yet with him the lyrical element 
was still very prominent; less so in Sophocles (who completed the 
Greek drama by the addition of a third actor); still less in Euripides, 
with whom the chgrus in a great measure lost its original character 
and purpose. 

When the dramatic element came in, the chorus clearly ought to 
have been got rid of, if the design was to give an imitation, by dia- 
logue, of human action and suffering. But the Greeks were not 
only at that time a religious people, and therefore unwilling to dis- 
turb what had been consecrated to the worship of a god, but they 
were also, beyond what could have been anticipated from their high 
genius, the creatures of custom. What they had been used to must 
remain; even as with children, games must be played, and stories 
told, in the accustomed manner. The dramatic poets, under this con- 
straint, acted as other great artists do, and turned an apparent ob- 
staele into a direct instrument of success, An illustration is suggested 
by a comparatively humble achievement in art. At the time of the 
construction of the Great Exhibition in Hyde Park, in 1851, a violent 
outery was raised about the injury that would be done to the locality 
by cutting down some fine elms that grew on the site, and the pre- 
servation of the trees was made a condition of the contract. The archi- 
tects avoided the difficulty by throwing over the trees a magnificent 
arch or vaulting of glass, which, though not contemplated in the 
original design, greatly added to the splendour of the whole, and made 
it seem as if the trees were there for the purpose of setting-off the 
building, instead of the building being arranged so as to save the trees. 

The manner in which the Athenian tragedians so dealt with the 
chorus as to make it an exquisite part of the organisation of their 
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work, has been described in some beautiful and well-known lines ~ 


of Horace. The picture he has painted, however, is not so much 
that of the chorus in any one poet, as what it tended to be in 
its perfection. On the whole, perhaps, in Sophocles, the chorus 
appears as a spectator; in AXschylus as an actor; in Euripides as 
an ornament. Let us, however, consider more at length its ideal, 
and afterwards proceed to contrast with that its earlier type in 
Eschylus. The chorus then, in its most finished expression, was 
united with the action of the play so far that the choral composi- 
tions always refer to it, and bear upon its development rather than 
directly interfere in what is going on. True, Horace says it must 
maintain the part of an actor; but as there are mute characters that 
do nothing but act, so there may be speaking characters that only 
influence or judge. The very essence of lyrical poetry is deep and 
impassioned feeling, not argument or business. The chorus may ad- 
monish, may afford comfort or sympathy, express hope or foreboding ; 
but it may not pass out of the region of the affections, or carry into 
execution what it advises or pronounces to be right. This abstinence, 
which often appears strange to us in reading Greek plays, arose 
from the necessity of the case, because the chorus, though it speaks 
as an individual, is a numerous body, moving and singing in har- 
monious order, which it would be difficult to disturb for impulsive 
action, without producing much confusion. Further, the chorus 
must never forget that it is a religious body, going through a re- 
ligious ceremony by the very part it is taking in the play. It would 
therefore be a great inconsistency, if its sentiments ever favoured the 
wicked or presumptuous. It must feel itself in a sphere above the 
earthly passions which are at war in the complications which it 
witnesses, must always be on the side of law and right, must be 
swayed by a sense of reverence both for the persons who rule the 
state, and for the higher powers to which those rulers are them- 
selves accountable. We see therefore to what excellent purpose the 
chorus was turned by the Greek tragedians. It enabled them to put 
forth reflections on the course of the action, which in modern tragedy 
must be withheld, or introduced only by various artifices and to a 
limited extent. It aided the audience in throwing themselves into 
the drift of what was going on, being itself a sort of idealised 
audience, witnessing the proceedings, and pronouncing on them by 
the voice of an unbiased conscience. The chorus thus caused the 
stage to be, more completely than with us, a mirror of human life, 
since it represented, not merely the jarring struggle of human 
interests and passions, but the opinion passed upon that conflict by 
persons not immediately connected with it. 
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We have only to open Aischylus to see that the chorus forms 
as yet, in his drama, almost the principal part of the play; and 
if we remember that the choral poetry has the adjunct of music, 
it is evident that, in such mass, it must have given a decidedly 
lyrical or operatic character to the whole. Yet the plays of Als- 
chylus are remarkable for the individuality of character which they 
exhibit in the chorus. Take especially that im the Prometheus 
Vinctus. It displays towards the suffering god the tenderness and 
sweetness of a sister, who, whilst helpless actually to relieve, can 
at least show good-will by sharing calamity. It may rank with 
such beautiful creations as Thetis offering her maternal consolations 
to Achilles in the Jiiad, Electra beside the sick bed of her bro- 
ther in the Orestes, or Miranda in the Tempest as she watches 
Ferdinand engaged in his humiliating toil. From the very com- 
mencement the ocean-nymphs in the Prometheus act like real beings 
under the influence of personal feelings. They have been startled in 
their caverns by the clang of the fetters which were being rivetted on 
the hero, and speed in their winged chariot to visit him, The ex- 
quisite imitation of Lord Byron in Manfred, may give a notion to 
the modern reader of the spirit of the opening ode : 


“Where the mermaid is decking 
Her green hair with shells, 
Like the storm on the surface 
Came the sound of thy spells. 


O’er my calm hall of coral 
The deep echo rolled, 
To the spirit of Ocean 
My wishes unfold.” 


In the conception of the character of the Oceanides we find a 
prevailing timidity and feminine softness, yielding to several mo- 
tives: in the first place, affectionate pity for the agonies of Prome- 
theus; pain at the unrelenting severity of the rule of Zeus, who has 
inflicted them; and regret for the ancient race of gods, to which 
these nymphs as well as Prometheus belong, and which has been 
displaced by the ascendency of the new monarch of heaven. Never- 
theless the office of a chorus, with which their natural tendency coin- 
cides, is to submit to established authority. They accept the supre- 
macy of their stern sovereign, however they may regret that which it 
has superseded, and contemplate with awe the unapproachable ways of | 
Zeus, and his mind, not to be turned from its purpose by entreaties. 
Whilst they eagerly inquire from Prometheus the history of his fall, 
they ‘reprove his fierce obstinacy with the sweetness of their sisterly 
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_ Voices, and beseech him not to prolong a contest in which he must 
be vanquished. In striking contrast to this tender spirit of submis- 
sion is their indifference to the human race, in serving whom Prome- 
theus had met his own ruin. They bid him remember these creatures 
of a day can render him no help, that their strength is no better than 
a dream, and that the counsels of mortals can never get beyond the 
established harmony of Jove. Their gentleness is not weakness. 
They remain steadfast in their friendship to Prometheus, even when 
their father Oceanus meanly deserts him, and when, at the close, the 
hero sinks to Hades amidst the crash of conflicting elements. Whilst, 
therefore, the chorus in this play conforms to the functions we have 
assigned to its ideal, it still has a personality as distinctly marked as 
that of any character in dramatic action. 

Let us take, by way of another example, the Seven against Thebes. 
Here we observe rather the purely lyrical type of the chorus, yet 
mingled with considerable traces of personal feeling. It consists of 
Theban virgins, who witness the preparations made to repel the 
threatened attack of the seven Argive chiefs against the city. The 
opening ode contains a wonderful picture of the agonised dread of 
the defenceless part of the population when they beheld the invad- 
ing host nearing the walls, first announced by clouds of dust in the 
horizon, and then by the ever-increasing sound of their steady tramp 
as they move over the plain. Then comes passionate entreaty, first 
to one god, then to another,—Ares, and Poseidon, and Aphrodité, 
and Apollo, and Artemis. The angry reproaches addressed to the 
chorus by Eteocles for thus by their clamours assisting the storm, 
contribute in some degree to carry forward the very simple action 
of this play. The next ode, after a renewal of supplications in the 
form of affectionate reproval, contains a very vivid description of the 
horrors of a captured city, most natural in the mouths of persons 
placed as the chorus are supposed to be, under the laws of Grecian 
warfare. The following version may serve to furnish a general notion 
of the commencement of this fine ode : 


“The dread of yon beleaguering foe 
Lets not my spirit rest ; 
But quickening fear to fiery glow 
Deep cares my heart infest. 


Such as alarm the fluttering dove 
When, serpents crawling near, 

Ill neighbours to her brood of love 
The mother-bird doth fear. 


For ’gainst the walls, without delay, 
With all their numerous array, 
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Our enemies advance ; 
And stony missiles, hurl’d in showers 
On those that guard the city towers, 
From every quarter glance. 


What shall Ido? To you I pray, 
Jove-descended gods divine, 

Listen, and save in every way 
The town and host of Cadmus’ line. 


For could you find on earth to hold 
A nobler land than ours, 

And leave its soil of deepest mould 
A prey to hostile powers? 


Or Dircé’s fountain could ye leave, 
Than which no purer wave 

Poseidon among ail his springs, 
Or Tethys’ daughters gave ?” 


The short comments which the chorus makes as Eteocles reports 
his successive nominations of chiefs to meet the seven hostile com- 
manders are marked by that uniformity of type which prevails in the 
olden Grecian art. Their entreaties to Eteocles in this fine scene, 
where the curse of his fathers overmasters him, and he prepares for 
combat with his brother, exactly fulfil the duties of a chorus, which 
is ever to moderate the blind recklessness that forms the material of 
tragic events. So, too, their ode after his departure is full of the 
reflections which would occur to reverent and religious minds in the 
Greek sense. In the concluding part of this play the chorus is 
euriously divided, one half accompanying Antigone in paying the 
last honours to Polynices, whilst the remainder side with the state, 
and assist in the funeral of Eteocles,—an unusual picture in a Greek 
tragedy, but which arises very naturally, if we regard the chorus as 
the impersonation of opinion,—like the bystander to whom Homer 
so often makes reference in the course of his most animated desecrip- 
tions. And recollect that the case on which the play before us turns 
is precisely one in which Greek opinion would necessarily take a 
divided view. 

The Eumenides and Supplices are two plays very widely differing 
in character, but agreeing in this—that the chorus in both is rigor- 
ously an actor indispensable to the story. In the former it is in- 
vested with an individuality amongst the most powerful of any of 
the creations of the poet, but which a better opportunity of review- 
ing will be afforded when I come to examine the religious aspect of 
ZEschylus, Here, however, I may observe that it is especially strik- 
ing, as giving the most intense personality to the great law of retri- 
bution, and combining in the same beings the most awful attributes 
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as ministers of vengeance, but also the most beneficent in their pro- 
pitious favour towards those who exercise justice, and interweaving 
with all this ideas of the mysterious conflict between original powers 
of heaven and the later divine race that had partly pushed them from 
their thrones. The chorus in the Supplices, however conspicuous in 
the action of the play, has been pronounced by the high authority of 
Mr. Keble as in character colourless, and representing rather the 
whole class of suppliant maidens than such and such individuals, 
extending this deficiency in personality also to Danaus and Pelasgus 
as a general feature of that tragedy.* There might perhaps be the 
less occasion for a marked individuality in the structure as far as 
regarded the chorus, from the evidently careful attention the poet 
gave to costume in this instance. They were represented as at least 
very dark—“ a black, sun-smitten race” (vy. 144); and in keeping 
with this are those curious passages in which strange gibberish is 
put into their mouth to express their Egyptian utterance, where, as 
not unfrequently happens in Aischylus, the line is almost overpassed 
on which the sublime so nearly borders on the ridiculous. 

Of the remaining extant plays the chorus in the Choéphore is 
the one which has the least individual colouring, and in which it 
approaches most to the Sophoclean manner of a simple spectator. 
And this it almost necessarily does from the description of persons 
who form it,—captive Trojan women, uninterested in the action, save 
from the loyalty of slaves towards those whom fortune has made their 
lords. The Perse and the Agamemnon exhibit a chorus formed upon 
nearly the same idea,—aged men left behind at home, and expecting, 
after long suspense, the return of their absent sovereign from distant 
warfare; under defeat in the former case, and in triumph, but with 
impending destruction, in the latter. In both, but especially in the 
Agamemnon, the characteristics of old age, its timidity and depres- 
sion, are effectively brought out; whilst in the Perse this is united 
_ with the stateliness and the profound reverence for royalty which 
belongs to the Oriental mind; in the Agamemnon, with the deep 
ethical wisdom in keeping with the Greek. 

There can be little doubt but that out of the seventy plays Ais- 
chylus is said to have written, the seven which remain entire pre- 
sent a very perfect picture of his mind, and were judiciously chosen 
by the Alexandrian critics, to whom we owe the selection which has 
reached us from the mighty treasure-trove of Greek literature. We 
shall perhaps correctly classify the seven if we regard the Prometheus 
Vinctus and Eumenides as principally revealing to us the mystical 
aspect of the mind of Auschylus; the Supplices, Agamemnon, and 


* Keble, Prelectiones Academica, vol. i. p. 295, 
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Choéphore, its moral and religious; the Seven against Thebes and 
Perse, its personal and military associations,—the former in con- 
nexion with legendary lore, the latter with contemporary events. 
In point of construction, too, the extreme simplicity of the Perse 
and Seven against Thebes presents an interesting contrast with the 
poet’s latest manner in that particular, as afforded in the Orestean 
trilogy, where he approaches much more nearly to the more elabo- 
rate development of Sophocles. 


A Yucobite Toust. 


Gop bless the King, God bless the Faith’s Defender ! 
God bless—(no harm in blessing)—the Pretender ! 
But who is the Pretender, who the King— 

Lord bless us all !—is quite another thing ! 


Latiné. 
Di justo faveant Deeque regi ! 
Di falso faveant Deseque regi ! 
(Nam cunctis bona velle, quis vetabit ?) 
Sed an legitimus sit hic an ille, 
An rex sit simulatus hic an ille— 


Sic nobis fayeant Dei Deaque, 
Hance sané puto rem periculosam, 
Nec hujus fore disputationis. 
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Book-hawhing and Popular Literature. 


TxosE who have made even a short residence in France will hardly 
have failed to notice a class of men, humbly, perhaps meanly, clad, 
who may be seen going the round of the country-towns and villages 
staff in hand, always on foot, and carrying on their backs a large trunk 
full of little books printed on rough paper, with coarse covers, illus- 
trated with quaint woodcuts, and offered for sale at the most moderate 
prices. These men are an institution in the country. If you watch 
the colporteur, or book-hawker, when he arrives on the market-place, 
or at some spot where the peasants are wont to congregate, you will 
see that as soon as he has stopped and exposed his wares to view, he 
becomes the centre of attraction to the crowd. Though the peasan- 
try of France are a thrifty people, every one thrusts his hand into 
his pocket ; and almanacs, romances, lives of saints, and song-books, 
begin at once to disappear, till the trunk is empty, and the colporteur 
goes on his way rejoicing. The poet Jasmin (who, by his writings, 
has raised the tone of the peasantry in France, the class from which 
he sprang, while he established his own reputation as the poet of the 
people and the poor) tells us in his Souvenirs how, as a boy, he was 
tempted to filch a volume of the Tales of the Fairies from one of 
these colporteurs, with the intention of restoring it when he had 
satisfied his curiosity. The future poet, however, was so absorbed in 
visions of fairyland that the colporteur had sold off his stock and 
left the town before he could relinquish the intellectual feast with 
which the book supplied him. He relates to us his own remorse at 
the injustice he had done, as well as how the reading of the book 
gave the first impulse to his poetic genius. Fifteen years later he 
discovered his old friend, whose memory had constantly tormented 
his conscience, and sought him out with the intention of making 
restitution to him; but he found that the poor colporteur had re- 
cently become rich by the sale of the compositions of the boy who 
had, unintentionally, robbed him of the Tales of the Fairies. No- 
body who knows with what avidity the books so purchased are read 
by the peasantry; how they are studied in the fields, or at home 
after work ; how they are lent to neighbours and friends, and find 
their way from family to family and from district to district, will 
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doubt that the colporteur is an important institution. If these books 
which he disseminates are good, moral, and christian in their tone, 
they will render the population more moral, more pure, more sin- 
cerely religious ; on the other hand, if they are bad, they will cor- 
rupt and brutalise their readers, making them more sensual, more 
given to drunkenness or avarice, and guiding them to their own ruin 
as well as that of society. In short, the saying is, to a certain 
extent, true, that the fortunes of modern society are carried in the 
packs of the colporteurs. 

It was probably some reflection of this kind, or at least of the 
political importance of these men, that prompted the chief minister 
of police in France to establish, in the year 1852, a standing com- 
mission for the examination of their little books, of which commis- 
sion M. Nisard was appointed the secretary. This appointment gave 
him the occasion to collect, and study with scrupulous care, the whole 
of the literature sold to the agricultural poor by the colporteurs. In 
his capacity of librarian to the Home Office he was enabled to bring 
to bear upon the subject a vast amount of information from the 
archives of that department, and he has given the results of his in- 
vestigations to the world in two amusing volumes,* which furnish & 
chapter in the history of French literature hitherto unwritten. Just 
as the habits and manners of the lower orders of society become in- 
teresting and effective for the drama when represented by a skilful 
actor, so their literature, in the hands of an author of M. Nisard’s 
erudition and accomplishments, has become the subject of an his- 
torical research which derives zest from its novelty, as well as from 
the ample field which it affords for the display of the writer’s humour, 
literary taste, and fine judgment. 

The book being professedly but an inventory—apparently a very 
complete one—of the literature of the agricultural poor in France, 
would have little interest or attraction for general readers of the 
more refined and educated classes, were it not for the author’s mode 
of treating his subject. He has classified all the books which form 
the merchandise of the co/porteurs, and which issue from the printing 
presses of three or four establishments devoted exclusively to the 
production of publications of this kind, under various headings, as if 
in the arrangement of a library. He then notices each in detail, 
giving a sort of catalogue raisonné of all, but in so lively and brilliant 
a style, and with so much power of analysis and of seizing the salient 
points in a book, as never to tire his reader. He dwells upon all 


* Histoire des Livres populaires, ou de la Littérature du Colportage, par 
Charles Nisard. Paris, 1864, 
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that is most worthy of notice, ridiculing and exposing the impostures 
and absurdities which are coined to allure the ignorance and credulity 
of the poor. At the same time he gives due praise to whatever is of 
merit, and he illustrates it from the stores of his own great erudition 
and literary knowledge. The book is a kind of thrashing-floor, upon 


‘which the wheat is separated from the chaff and straw and filth, and 


left in a fit state to become the staple of life. 

Almanacs form the class of publications which head M. Nisard’s 
list, both on account of their chronological precedence and the uni- 
versality of the demand for them in France. Their origin, he tells us, 
is lost in remote antiquity; the earliest he is able to find was printed 
in Paris in 1493. That, however, which has served as the parent 
of nearly all those now current is the “ Almanac of Liége,” which 
dates from the commencement of the 17th century. The authorship 
of this almanac is ascribed to Matthew Leensberg, a learned mathe- 
matician of very problematical existence. It contains prognostica- 
tions of the weather and predictions of coming events suited to the 
credulity of the common people, and is illustrated by a portrait of 
the author and other woodcuts. Rival establishments from time to 
time reproduced this almanac in different forms, under new names, 
with various additions: thus we have the “ Double Almanac of Liége,” 
and the “ Veritable Triple Almanac of Liége,” the “ Veracious and 
incomparable Almanac, with the Recollections of the Great Man ;” 
then comes the “ Great Astrologer,” followed by the “ Little Astro- 
loger,” the “Almanac of the good old times,” the “ Useful and agree- 
able Almanac,” the “Almanac of Commerce and Industry,” the “ Na- 
tional Almanac,” the “ Almanac with a little of everything,” &c.; 
and so on. ‘These are all in substance the same book, with variations 
and embellishments. In course of time fresh matter was pressed 
into the service: the revelations of Nostradamus and Moult, two cele- 
brated sorcerers, were introduced as attractive novelties, containing 
predictions, horoscopes, prognostications, and other absurdities. Still 
later we have almanacs, with corresponding titles, in which informa- 
tion is added for shepherds, farmers, vine-dressers, gardeners, country- 
men. Another class consists of comic almanacs, full of jests—some 
harmless, some immoral and indecent; another class is devoted to the 
propagation of Napoleonic ideas, and belongs to the period of the 
Empire; another gives religious and ecclesiastical intelligence,—and 
these often contain simple and effective poetry, and spirited, though 
rude, wood-engravings. The number and variety of this class of 
books are so great that nearly half a volume is occupied in describing 
them ; and many of these are merely enumerated. 

Under the head of “ Arts and Sciences” we find a collection of 
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‘books which (with the exception of a few which treat of agriculture, 


veterinary surgery, and quack medicines) are devoted to magic and 
sorcery in all their branches: we are introduced to Satan and his 
attendant spirits, and fully instructed how he may be invoked, called 
into our presence, made to obey us; how compacts are to be made 
with him, and how we may escape his power; we are taught how to 
make talismans and incantations, to interpret dreams, to tell for- 
tunes, and attain every kind of divination,—the whole collection, 
with the few exceptions we have named, being one mass of folly, 
superstition, and abominable blasphemy. One notable treatise on 
quack medicines is prefaced by an essay on charlatanism, which is 
cleverly written, and lays down principles which, if consistently car- 
ried into practice, would bind the author to the immediate suppres- 
sion of his own book. 

The next class brings us to the jest-books and collections of 
witticisms, somewhat after the fashion of our English “ Joe Miller,” 
but generally far more objectionable in their tone. None of these 
are found of earlier date than the Regency, or the first years of the 
reign of Louis XV.; and they represent under the coarsest form 
the licentious and immoral tone of the court and upper ranks of 
society as it spread downwards. These collections of jokes are often 
attributed to some popular character, such as the Duc de Roque- 
laure, the Baron de Pigeolet, concluding with Robert Macaire and 
others, and being often worked up into a narrative of the hero’s life 
and adventures. 

Under the head of “ Dialogues and Catechisms,” which next 
follows, we find several dialogues explaining the duties and privi- 
leges of members of guilds and associations of the different trades, 
which are interesting as illustrating the manners of the seventeenth 
century in France. Such, for instance, is a dialogue between Car- 
touche (the famous burglar and pickpocket) and Mandrin (the bri- 
gand-chief) in the infernal regions; in which they hold a spirited 
disputation, in the presence of the Satanic court, upon the rival 
claims to precedence of their respective branches of the thieving 
profession. We have also a curious dialogue, something after the 
manner of Plato, between “1’Enfant Sage” and the Emperor Ha- 
drian—the latter speaking in the character of a Christian—in which 
a great number of subjects are handled, and many of them in a 
manner which is perfectly unintelligible. The catechisms are all, 
more or less, burlesques, in which precepts for conduct in the rela- 
tions of ordinary life are given, and conveyed in the didactic and 
traditionary style of the Christian catechism: thus, we have “the 
Catechism of Lovers,” “the Catechism of Young Men and Young 
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Women who wish for Good Wives and Husbands,” “the Catechism’ 
of Conjugal Felicity,” and the like. “The Catechism of the Normans” 
belongs to another class; it is a bitter satire on the characteristics 
commonly attributed to that people. The author was a Breton; and 
between the Normans and Bretons there is the proverbial hostility of 
neighbours. This catechism ‘is said to have had its origin in the 
rancour caused by the loss of a lawsuit, in which a Norman had 
triumphed. We have heard feelings of the same kind expressed in 
more temperate terms by the peasants of Lancashire towards their 
neighbours in Yorkshire. Here is a sample: 

Question. “ What is the sign of a Norman?” 

Answer. “To be always ready to take a false oath in favour of 
any body who will pay best.” 

Q. “ What is the hope of a Norman ?” 

A. “To set himself above every body else.” 

Q. “Does the Norman do no good works towards his neighbour ?” 

A. “None whatever; conformably to the ten commandments 
he has learned from his ancestors.” 

Then follow the ten commandments, which, preserving the style, 
enjoin the precise contrary of those delivered to Moses. 

Q. “ How many works of mercy does the Norman practise ?” 

A. “Seven; that is to say, treachery, flattery, gluttony, theft, 
falsehood, envy, and imposture.” 

Q. “Ifa Norman fails to keep these commandments, and does 
not practise these works of mercy, what will become of him?” 

A. “He will contravene the maxims and feelings of the whole 
Norman nation and the traditions of his ancestors, and will deserve 
thenceforth to be esteemed an honest man.” 

In the collection which follows of “ Discourses, Funeral Orations, 
Panegyrics, Marriage-Contracts, Burlesque Sermons,” may be found 
a series of very successful attempts to gratify that passion for excit- 
ing laughter on subjects the least laughable, which exists in all men, 
but which specially belongs to the French character. This class of 
composition took its rise at the time of the Reformation, originally 
for the purpose of turning into ridicule the austere and hypocritical 
tone of the Calvinist preachers of that period; but in due time the 
same diversion came to be sought at the expense of the Catholic 
preachers. No one can read such compositions as “The funeral 
oration on the death of Michael Morin” (who was beadle, bellringer, 
and schoolmaster of the parish of Beauséjour, in Picardy, and who 
lost his valuable life by a fall from a tree in fulfilling the arduous 
duty of destroying a magpie’s nest which had been a source of annoy- 
ance to Monsieur le Curé), without being comically reminded at 
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every line of the style in use among the French clergy in their pane- 
gyrics even at the present day. The catalogue of profane books sold 
by the colporteurs closes with the lives of celebrated characters, real 
or imaginary. We have the histories of robbers, pirates, and out- 
laws; and again, the adventures of Gargantua, tales of enchanters 


and knights errant, with the history of the Wandering Jew, which 


appears to be the most popular of all. 

The religious literature of the colportage is copious, and open 
to far fewer objections than the profane department. It sometimes 
contains matters of fact which cannot be reconciled with history, 
and occasional statements of doctrine somewhat at variance with 
theology, and which would not satisfy the censors of the Holy Office. 
But these are fewer than we might expect in books of this nature, 
and the tone and object. of the writers is generally good. It leaves 
room for much improvement, and we are glad to hear that there is 
a prospect of that improvement being attained. 

We may mention a few speciinens of the religious books on the 
catalogue of the colporteurs, in order to give some idea of their cha- 
racter. A large proportion of these works are in verse, and many of 
them are of great antiquity. For instance the Death of the Blessed 
Virgin, in which her last illness, her death, her Assumption, and 
coronation in heaven, are depicted in glowing verses, full of devotion, 
simple in style, but of great vivacity. We have the same subject 
treated by James of Bergamo, an Augustinian, in his Treatise on 
Illustrious Women, which opens with an account of the life and 
death of the Blessed Virgin as the prototype and model of her sex. 
The author makes no distinction between the facts drawn from his- 
tory and tradition, and those which his own imagination and devo- 
tion supply for the completion of his picture. It is in many parts a 
pious and edifying fiction, and the fervour of the author renders his 
subject so present to his mind, that the portrait has the air of having 
been drawn from life. We have the Revelations of St. Bridget in 
several editions and under several forms, sometimes appended to @ 
history of her life. In some of the editions considerable liberties 
have been taken with the original text. There is an excellent little 
book called the Preparation for Death, by Father Crasset, published 
in the eighteenth century, which is the best of several which resemble 
it, both of earlier and later date. The Remedies against Temptations 
and Sins, by a priest of Besangon, is the title of a good popular in- 
struction on the subject. One of the best books in the collection, as 
conveying deep religious and moral truths to simple people under an 
easy and amusing form suited to their tastes and capacity, is a little 
volume entitled The Parables of Father Bonaventure. Tt contains 
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parables and pious stories by the Jesuit Father, Bonaventure Giran- 
deau. A sequel to this work was published later by another Jesuit, 
Father de Nilon. We regret that our space does not allow us to 
give one or two extracts, as samples of one of the best class of reli- 
gious books for the poor. Another very remarkable work is The 
Looking-Glass of the Sinner, of which manuscripts are found dating 
from the commencement of the fourteenth century, and the earliest 
editions are considered the most ancient monuments existing in 
France both of typography and xylography. It is divided into 
forty-five chapters, and illustrated by one hundred and ninety-two 
wood-engravings. Another book, bearing the same title, was pub- 
lished a century later. The plan of this work is a series of explana- 
tions of emblems engraved on wood. They represent the soul of a 
man in its various states of innocence, of temptation, of mortal sin, 
of remorse, contrition, penance, and reconciliation to God; the death 
of a sinner, and his punishment in hell; the death of a just man, and 
the glorified soul after death. These plates would perhaps provoke 
a smile of scorn from a fastidious artist, but cannot fail to humble the 
pride and touch the heart of a man who has faith, by their vivid re~ 
presentation of the eternal truths. These emblems were much used 
by the celebrated missioner Father Maunoir, in his instructions to the 
people, and their authorship is hence often ascribed to him. Their 
real author was a Capuchin of the name of Le Nobletz, who died in 
the odour of sanctity, in 1592. We find many editions of the Biblia 
Pauperum, which give the history of the Old and New Testament 
drawn out for the use of the poor. This work was composed in the 
commencement of the fourteenth century, and has been current in 
type ever since the invention of printing. We must not omit to 
mention an Instruction on the Sacrament of Penance, by Father 
Chaurend, a Jesuit, in the beginning of the last century. It consists 
of four dialogues between a confessor and differeat classes of peni- 
tents: 1st, the penitent who will say nothing; 2d, the penitent who 
will not say enough; 3d, the penitent who says too much; and 4th, 
the penitent who confesses well. The first three of these expose the 
failures of uneducated people in making their confessions; the fourth 
supplies a model for fulfilling the duty well. In the first two a man 
makes his confession; but in the third (that is, the penitent who says 
too much), the gender of the penitent suddenly changes from the 
masculine to the feminine, and a dialogue ensues which is remarkable 
for its point and knowledge of human nature. Had we space to 
spare we would give an extract or two, which could not fail to be 
amusing, and might prove instructive to many. We have several 
little histories of the Life and Passion of our Blessed Lord, and many 
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of the lives and sufferings of the saints and martyrs. One of the 
most beautiful is that of St. Genevieve of Brabant, who is celebrated 
both in prose and verse. The religious poetry of the French pea- 
santry is a subject for a dissertation in itself. It has so deep a 
hold on the affections of the people that it verifies the old saying, 
“ Let me have the writing of a people’s songs, and I care not who 
writes their laws.” We may divide most of this poetry into three 
heads: that of the Noél, a class of composition corresponding to 
our Christmas-carols—they celebrate in verse the events connected 
with our Lord’s Nativity; the Complaint (a name taken from the 
Latin planctus), of which the best-known example is the Stabat 
Mater ; and the Cantique, or religious ballad, which class is the 
most numerous and the most popular. 

Such is the literature disseminated by the colporteurs of France, 
as M. Nisard represents it in his book, which was intended as a 
report upon the subject to his government; and the effect of that 
report has been, that two-thirds of the books he enumerates have 
been suppressed by the police. We may make use of the present 
occasion to call attention to the same class of literature in our own 
country, not so much by way of comparison, as with a view to prac- 
tical measures towards amending it and bringing it, in its amended 
form, within the reach of our poor. The education of the ignorant 
and poorer classes has ever been a special care of the Catholic 
Church from the earliest times. Even in the times of persecution in 
the first centuries which succeeded the death of her Divine Founder, 


' and while she was hidden in the catacombs, she delineated the prin- 


cipal mysteries of the faith, and painted the Catechism on the walls of 
those catacombs, for the instruction of her children, well knowing 
that pictures are the books of the illiterate; and when she had 
emerged from her concealment and began to break in pieces the 
powers of the pagan world, she still set the same truths in a tangible 
and visible manner before the eyes of the faithful on the walls of her 
basilicas by means of mosaics, which were succeeded in their office by 
painted glass—that is to say, transparent mosaics—in the Middle 
Ages. To painted glass succeeded, long before the invention of print- 
ing, the “ Bibles of the poor.” Engraving on wood was invented with 
the express object of supplying catechisms and pious pictures at the 
smallest possible cost to the Christian people; and finally, since the 
time of Gutenberg the Church has incessantly made use of the print- 
ing press for the diffusion of the truth among such of her children as 
were simple, poor, and ignorant. 

In England the Church has of late thrown herself warmly into 
the movement for the advance of education. She has availed herself 
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freely of the increased means which have been put within her reach 
for educational purposes. But education cannot be limited to those 
few years of dawning intelligence which are passed at school; it con- 
tinues through life, in one form or other, and is only concluded at 
death. School-education is the foundation upon which the future 


structure is to be raised, the preparation for a further development - 


and improvement of the faculties of the mind, the birth of aspirations 
and appetites which will ever be seeking new objects and new 
aims. This is true of education in general; it is true of the 
education of the poorest and simplest as well as the most culti- 
vated classes in society. In our poor-schools we have taught the 
children of our poor to read; and this has entailed upon us the duty 
of supplying them with a literature, in order to meet the demand we 
have created. It is now twelve years since the late Cardinal Wise- 
man called attention to this subject* in two lectures delivered in 
London on the “ Home Education of the Poor,” in which he pointed 
out the objectionable nature of the literature which is circulated 
among the poor in England, and called upon the Catholic body to 
produce a wholesome literature in its stead, which might at once 
supply a want and counteract an evil. Much has been done, since 
that appeal was made, towards supplying the want: a great number 
of Catholic publications have issued from the press, and we have seen 
new editions of many excellent books. More, much more, doubtless 
remains to be done. If we might make a few suggestions as to the 
class of books which would be acceptable at present, we should say, 
in the first place, that we ought to have a popular Bible. The Holy 
Scriptures, of course, cannot be put into the hands of an unlearned 
public without the most serious danger, unless we comply with the 
precepts of the Church in guarding them from those dangers by ex- 
plaining each portion of the Bible by a short commentary, simple, 
clear, and luminous, which might interpret its Catholic sense. A 
popular Bible should be illustrated with pictures, which have an elo- 
quence for the eyes as well as for the intelligence of the poor, and 
often make a more lively impression upon them than either writing 
or speaking. And these pictures should be above mediocrity and 
really artistic, though simply executed: spirited engravings on wood 
would quite answer the purpose, or simple outlines coloured, in the 
style of the ancient Etruscan vases. We might be puzzled, per- 
haps, at once to find models from the existing works of native and 
contemporary artists; but until English artists will supply us with 
Christian designs, we might supply the want from the schools of 


* Home Education of the Poor ; being two Lectures delivered by H.E. 
Cardinal Wiseman, at St. Martin’s Hall, Long Acre. London, 1854, 
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Dusseldorf or Munich. The ancient Biblia Pauperum of the thir- 
teenth or fourteenth century might serve, in whole or in part, as 
examples in the preparation of the book, with the text given in clear, 
bold, and simple type. After the Bible, commented and explained 
by the Church, the most important books for dissemination are 
Catechisms. The Catechisms used in our dioceses might be printed 
on larger paper and illustrated with pictures; and a good translation 
of Bellarmine’s Catechism (which is much wanted) might be added, 
and illustrated in like manner. We would recommend a cheap 
translation of the Lessons of the Breviary, cheap editions of the 
Lives of the Saints, an elementary and popular History of the 
Church and of England, written in a deep Catholic spirit, and not, 
like too many of such compendia, confined to a bare, dry, chrono- 
logical arrangement of facts; collections of historical tales and of 
fictions, of parables, pious stories—legends should be added, many 
such exist, in our own or other languages, and might be reprinted in 
a cheap form. We have collections of hymns for the use of our 
people in churches and schools; we desire, in addition to them, 
Christmas-carols, ballads, and songs. A religious poetry for the 
people is wanted, which might be to them what Dibdin’s songs were 
to our navy at the beginning of this century, or what the Jacobite 
songs were to the adherents of the old dynasty in the last. We 
would close our suggestions by recommending a series of manuals 
for the use of those engaged in different professions, trades, and em- 
ployments. Many other books, of course, will still be wanted; but 
even supposing the books to exist,—and we may hope to see their 
number increase,—they would not, as things are at present, reach 
the classes whose cause we are now advocating. We are not plead- 
ing only for the poor in towns and thickly-populated districts—the 
crowded centres of industry, where they can avail themselves of 
lending - libraries, institutes, reading-rooms, literary societies, and 
popular lectures—but for the agricultural poor also, scattered on 
the hill-sides and in the valleys, in outlying hamlets, in the cottages 
of the rural and unfrequented parts of our counties—the servants, 
labourers, and dependents of our country gentlemen and farmers ; 
in short, the peasant and working-class. 

Whatever intellectual culture men of this class obtain must be 
derived from sources brought into immediate contact with them- 
selves. One-half only of the work is done by publishing books: 
they must be disseminated amongst the people, and brought to their 
doors, before they can derive benefit from them. John Stubbs is an 
educated man, in the strict sense of the term. He has been taught 
reading, writing, and arithmetic in the poor-school of the neighbour- 
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ing mission; he is foreman on Mr. Thrasher’s farm, and lives ten 
miles from a railway-station; he rarely goes from home, except to 
hear Mass on Sunday, or to attend a market, or when, tempted by 
an excursion-train, he makes an occasional holiday-trip to some local 
metropolis. When he does so, you never see him enter a bookseller’s 
shop, or make an investment at the book-stalls at the stations; yet 
he has in his pocket the last number of a penny newspaper, which is 
supplied to him through the agency of the keeper of the little shop 
in his village; and if you go home with him to his cottage, you will 
find perhaps that he has obtained from the same quarter, or from 
the pack of some pedlar, an almanac, a ready-reckoner, song-books, 
romances, Adventures of Highwaymen, Paul Jones, Valentine and 
Orson, the Life of Jack Sheppard, with other books of perhaps a 
far more objectionable character; but none of the excellent publi- 
cations provided for him by the Catholic publishers. These have 
never crossed his path; or if you find one or two of them in his 
collection, they will prove on inquiry to have been given to him as 
prizes by the priests when he was at school. Now Mr. Stubbs is 
quite capable of making use of such books, and quite ready to pur- 
chase them if they came in his way and were not too expensive. If 
you talk with him, you will be surprised to find upon how large a 
number of subjects he is anxious to obtain information. You can- 
not please him better than by occasionally lending him a book; and 
if the smartness of its exterior does not make him afraid of soiling 
it, he will read it through before he returns it to you. But he is so 
much the creature of circumstances, that it never occurs to him, or if 
it occurs to him, it does not suit his habits and inclinations, to pur- 
chase his library beyond his own neighbourhood, or from a larger or 
more judicious selection than he finds in the little shop where he is 
in the habit of purchasing his tobacco, his groceries, and all the 
commodities of life, from a bedstead to a ball of packthread; or in 
the pack of the pedlar, who makes periodical visits to his village. 
This brings us to the point to which these remarks have tended. 
In France the colporteurs exist as an organisation for the dissemi- 
nation of a literature for the poor, though there is still a great dearth 
of suitable books for the purpose. In England almost the reverse is 
the case. Amidst the vast number of bad publications, we have good 
Catholic books, and we have a prospect of the class of literature to 
which we refer becoming more complete; but we have no means of 
bringing them to the doors of the poor; and until we have this we 
shall look in vain for the good results of the efforts made by authors 
and publishers. A system of book-hawking has been for some years 
introduced in this country by members of the Anglican communion, 
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which has met with considerable success, and is rapidly extending its 
operations. A Central Association has been formed in London, to 
which any individual or association in the provinces engaged in 
book-hawking may be aggregated on the payment of a small sub- 
scription. This entitles them to the reports, papers, and catalogues 
of books printed by the Association in London, and to the use of the 
central depét for books. When a local association is formed, the 
members of it establish a depét of books of their own in the town 
which is to be the centre of their operations, and men are engaged to 
act as hawkers. Each hawker has his district assigned to him, as 
well as the intervals at which he is to visit its different parts. He 
is then furnished with a truck and a pack, and directed to call at 
every house in every parish in his district. We are told in the 
Report of the Association, that persons who would never think of 
going out of their way to spend money upon books are daily found 
eager to purchase when the hawker exposes his stock to view at the 
doors of their cottages, and they can examine his goods at. their 
leisure; and if customers are not to be found at the front-doors of 
the rich, the hawker is sure of a warm reception in the kitchen. We 
cannot, of course, admire the selection of books adopted by this As- 
sociation; but their reports show how easily an organisation can be 
contrived for the end they have in view—how simple the means are 
which it requires, and that their experiments have met with con- 
siderable commercial success. The average income of the twelve 
societies at the head of the forty-eight book-hawking societies in 
connection with the Association, is 5/. 6s. 4d. per week. In Lin- 
colnshire it is 10/., in Suffolk 9/7. 10s., in Essex 8/., per week. In 
North-East Lincolnshire the total product of the sales was 4701. for 
the past year; and on examining the different classes to which the 
customers belonged, we find that 216/. 15s. 1d. was the sum received 
from the labouring-class; 67/. 15s. 8d. from farmers; 651. 6s, 114d. 
from servants; 41/. 3s. 0}d. from tradesmen; 64/. 9s. 04d. from the 
gentry and clergy; and 14/. 11s. 10d. from persons not classed,— 
showing the agricultural labourer to be by far the best customer to 
the book-hawker; and the summary of the sales effected by the 
whole Association shows a still larger proportion in favour of the 
same class. 

Our object has been more to call attention to this subject than to 
make detailed suggestions as to measures to be adopted. We cannot 
refrain, however, from offering one or two observations, in conclusion, 
for the benefit of any who may undertake a scheme of Catholic book- 
hawking. Any such scheme will prove successful in the same pro- 
portion as the literature provided for the purpose combines cheap- 
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ness with attractiveness. We have no hesitation in saying that the 
average price of our popular publications is far too high for the 
labouring classes. In France the average price of the books carried 
by the colporteurs ranges between a sous and a franc—and yet it has 
been found remunerative both to the colporteurs and the publishers. 
New and original works are not needed; and if a system of book- 
hawking were to open a good market to the trade, we should hope 
that publishers would be able, assisted perhaps in the outset by pri- 
vate charity, to provide reprints of well-selected books in a rough 
simple style for very little more than the cost of the paper upon 
which they would be printed. But above all, whatever is intended 
to be bought and read by the poor must be attractive to them in its 
form. Among the vast number of popular books described by M. 
Nisard in his work on the literature of book-hawking, there is not 
one which does not evidently aim at gratifying the tastes of the 
peasantry. A large proportion of those books, as we have already 
remarked, are of the worst description; many of them are addressed 
to the worst passions of our nature, and are so objectionable that we 
can only allude to them. Many seek to gratify the credulity, the 
superstition, the love of the marvellous, the disposition to jest on 
serious subjects, for which the peasants of France are noted; but none 
of them are dry or dull. Whether in France or England, success 
with the poor more than with any other class of men will be yielded 
to him “ qui miscuit utile dulei.”. We believe that in any endeavour 
to convey information to the minds of our poor which shall be 
high, and pure, and true, we shall best consult the success of the 
undertaking, without prejudice to an end which we hold to be sacred, 
by presenting it to them under what will approve itself to their taste 
as an amusing, artistic, lively, and attractive form. 

sa. 
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The Legend of Old Misery. 


TraveLLERs on the Continent sometimes fall in with reprints of old 
medieval legends or apologues, full of the quaint humour and fami- 
liar use of sacred names and religious images which characterised 
the Christianity of the period from which they are derived; and 
there is occasionally a temptation to persons unable to enter into 
the real spirit of such productions to condemn them at once as irre- 
verent and profane. The fault is often far more in the critics them- 
selves than in the thing criticised; for their religion is often to them 
& matter of literature, cr at the best a Sunday garb, which is laid on 
a shelf during the week. As they cannot think of sacred truths 
without more or less of an effort, they have to put their minds into 
an attitude in order to contemplate the things of faith; and they 
cannot speak of them save in an unnatural tone of voice, and with 
bated breath. All these things are signs of their want of familiarity 
with the great truths of religion,—in the good, and not in the bad 
sense of the word familiarity. They are not really at home with 
what they believe; there is a veil between them and the world of 
faith, which is only lifted up on solemn occasions. What a man 
is really at home with, what is matter of his daily thoughts and 
the constant motive of his actions, he must of necessity speak freely 
about, out of the abundance of his heart; and if the occasion naturally 
presents itself, he will be able, without any thought of irreverence, to 
smile and amuse himself about it when the humorous element rises to 
the surface. Moreover, every one who has to teach knows that while 
any kind of anecdote or story that is apposite to the subject in 
hand is far more certain to fix it on the mind of the learner than the 
simply didactic method, those stories are of all others the most cer- 
tain to carry the lesson home that have any thing comic about them. 
Hence it was not uncommon in old times to put great truths into 
popular, and even ludicrous apologues. This’ is probably the origin 
of some of the stock anecdotes about the power of this or that saint 
which now and then are brought home as rich matters of scandal by 
excellent Englishmen, who have every kind of common sense except 
that particular branch of it which consists in a perception of the 
ludicrous, and of a right instinct as to its legitimate application. 
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And the writers who have hunted-up the old popular literature of 
European eountries have preserved for us many racy specimens of 
teaching of this kind. I am going to relate one of these, the origin 
of which has been fixed by a French critic at the same period with 
the celebrated Dance of Death, and which is claimed by both France 
and Italy as its native soil.* 

Peter and Paul arrive one day at a village near Milan. It is 
raining hard, and they are wet to the skin. They look out for hos- 
pitality. A rich man tells his servant to drive them from his door; 
“he doesn’t keep an inn.” At last they fall in with a woman who 
leads them to a neighbour of hers, Old Misery. She gives them 
some fish, bread, and wine for supper, which they devour with eager- 
ness. Poor Old Misery, however, had but a little straw for his own 
bed, and no more; and though he pressed his guests to accept it, 
they refuse the offer, rather than deprive him of it. So they sit 
up together, as there is nothing to lie on, and Old Misery tells them 
his story, to pass the time away. 

His story is not long. He has almost nothing in the world 
except a pear-tree, the fruits of which he would gladly have shared 
with them; but unfortunately it has just been robbed. Peter and 
Paul promise to pray for him; and one of them adds, that if he 
wants any particular favour from Heaven he should mention it. 
Old Misery can think of nothing, except that any one who should 
get up into his pear-tree might be forced to stay there as long as 
its master chooses, and not come down again except when he wills. 

Peter tells him that he does not ask for much; but Old Misery 
indulges in the thought of seeing some future plunderer stuck fast in 
the tree, and of hearing his piteous cries for quarter at his hands. 
So when the morning comes Peter and Paul leave him with many 
benedictions, and tell him that they hope he will have his wish. No 
one will ever get up into the pear-tree again without paying dearly 
for it; and he himself may leave it unguarded, quite sure that any 
one who mounts it without his consent will also not be able to leave 
it without the same. And Old Misery, who had hardly ever laughed 
before in his life, thought it a very good joke, and enjoyed a hearty 
guffaw, though he half thought Peter was fooling him all the time. 

He went out in the course of the day to get water from the well : 
on coming back he found his friend the robber in the tree, struggling 
in vain to get down again. He began to think something of his last 
night’s guests. 

“ Ah, my fine fellow,” he said to the robber, “TI will give you 

* T shall follow the arrangement of the legend as given in M, Nisard’s 
Histoire des Livres Populaires, tom, i, 
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plenty of time to help yourself to my pears; but you'll pay for them 
well though, by the torment I shall put you to. I shall begin by 
gathering all the village to look at you where you are, and then I 
shall light a fire under my tree, and smoke you like a ham.” 

“ Mercy, Mr. Misery!” said the poor robber; “forgive me this 
once, I'll never come here again.” 

“T don’t think you will,” said Old Misery ; “ but now that I have 
you there, I must make you pay for all the mischief you have done 
me.” 

The man offered him any sum of money, but Misery was inexor- 
able. He left him, telling him he was going to gather brushwood, 
and exhorting him to patience and good reflections till he came back. 

In Misery’s absence, two neighbours came up to the tree, drawn 
by the groans and cries of the culprit in its branches. At last they 
get up to help him, and they too are forced to remain till late in the 
afternoon, when Misery returns, laden with a huge faggot to burn 
under the tree. He is terribly surprised to find that his one prisoner 
has grown into three, and begins to reproach the new-comers with 
their illicit appetite for pears; but they explain that they are only 
there to help the other, on which Misery allows them to come down 
at once. Then they begin to intercede for the robber. Misery re- 
fuses all mercy, and will not hear of compounding the offence for 
money ; till at last the robber implores him to release him in the 
name of God. At the name of God, Misery at once yields, pardons 
him, and makes him a present of all the pears he has stolen. How- 
ever, he puts a condition on his forgiveness. He is to swear that he 
will never as long as he lives climb up into the pear-tree again; and 
so good a theologian was Old Misery as to the danger of “ proximate 
decasions,” he was also to engage never to come within a hundred 
paces of it while the pears were ripe. The malefactor is only too 
happy to promise never to come within a league. 

“Come down, then, neighbour,” says Misery; “and be kind 
enough never to get up there again.” 

The poor man’s limbs were all swollen with his long and painful 
sojourn in the tree, and Old Misery had to get a ladder, and himself 
help him to descend, as the others present had too much respect for 
the wonderful tree to go too near it. After this adventure no one 
. ever meddled with Misery’s pears. 

In course of time the good man got very old. He lived a poor 
hard life enough, and had a constant succession of sufferings; but he 
was always cheerful and happy, as he had no desire but to be allowed 
to enjoy his pear-tree in peace. Few people troubled him. One 
morning, however, he heard a knock at his door; and who should 
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appear but Death? Old Misery had always expected a visit from 
him, but somehow he had not thought it could come so soon. Death 
told him that he was going his rounds, and had come to tell him that 
his time was just up. 

“ Good-morning to you,” said Misery; “I sie I see you well.” 

He was as calm and unconcerned as possible, as a man might 
be who had no fear of Death, having nothing on his conscience, and 
having always led an honest life, though a poor one. Death was 
rather surprised at his intrepidity. 

“ What! you are not afraid of me, then,—of me, who can make 
the most powerful men in the world tremble by a mere look ?” 

“No,” said Old Misery; “I am not the least afraid of you. 
What pleasure have I in this life? What ties have I to prevent me 
from leaving it with pleasure? I have no wife or children,—I have 
had plenty of other troubles without those. I haven’t an inch of 
property, except my cottage and my pear-tree, which has been a kind 
of foster-father to me, by means of the fruit which it has borne me 
year after year, and with which it is at this moment, as you see, well 
charged. If any thing in the world could cause me pain, it would 
never be any thing else but the kind of attachment that I have con- 
tracted to that tree all these years that it has fed me. However, you 
are a person with whom one must make up one’s mind at once, and 
there is no reply when you summon us to follow you. AIH that I 
desire—and this I pray that you will grant me before I die—is that 
I may eat here in your presence one more of my pears: after that 
I ask for nothing.” 

“ A very reasonable request,” said Death; “I must certainly 
grant it. Go yourself and choose your pear; I am quite willing.” 

Old Misery went into the yard, Death following him. Misery 
walked round and round the tree, looking for the finest pear he could 
find. At last he fixed on one of great beauty. 

“ That’s the one for me,” he said; “lend us your scythe for a 
moment to knock it down with.” 

“This scythe of mine,” said Death, “is never lent to any body; 
and besides, no good soldier ever gives up his arms. But it will be 
better to pluck the pear with your hand; it will be spoilt if it falls to 
the ground. Get up into the tree,” said he to Misery. 

“JT would if I could,” said Old Misery; “but I haven't the 
strength. Don’t you see that I can hardly hold myself up as it is?” 


“ Well,” said Death, “ Iwill do it for you, and get you this pear,. 


which will give you so much delight before you die.” 
Death mounted the tree, and gathered the pear; but found him- 
self, to his utter astonishment, unable to get down again. 
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“My good man,” said Death, “ what on earth is this tree of yours ?” 
' “ Well, it’s a pear-tree,” said Misery ; “don’t you see it is?” 

* Yes, I see,” said Death; “ but how is it I can’t get down?” 

“ That’s your business,” said Old Misery. 

“ What! are you making fun of me,” said Death,—“me, who 
make the whole world tremble? Take care what you expose your- 
self to, my good man.” 

“ Very sorry,” says Misery; “what do you expose yourself to, 
to come and trouble the peace of a poor wretch who has never done 
you any harm? The whole great world is not large enough for you 
to exercise your power in, and to go about in with your rage and 
fury, but you must needs come into a poor miserable cottage to take 
the life of a man who has never hurt you! Why don’t you confine 
your walks to the grand universe, with all its noble cities and splendid 
palaces? Surely there are plenty of fine subjects there for you to 
wreak your barbarities upon? What mad mood was this that came 
into your head to-day, to turn your thoughts to me? Well, you 
shall have plenty of time now to think over these matters. You are 
under my power now, and I shall take the opportunity of doing a 
little good to the poor world, which you have been making a slave 
of for so many ages. Without a miracle, you won't leave that pear- 
tree till choose.” - ' 

Death found himself in an exceptional position. The tree was 
certainly a wonderful one. He began to reason with his new master. 

“ My good Gaffer,” said he, “ you have served me right in what 
you have done, for I certainly deserved it for being too indulgent 
with you. However, that will never be a source of repentance to me. 
Still you must not abuse the power which is now given to you over 
me. You can’t resist the decrees of Heaven; and if you are to leave 
this life, you will be forced against your will to do so. Now, at all 
events, let me get down from this tree,—or else I will kill it in a 
moment.” 

“ Tf you do,” said Misery, “I declare by all that is most sacred, 
that, dead though it be, you shall never leave it without the express 
interposition of Heaven.” 

Death was at his wits’ end. . 

“ Well,” said he, “here I am in a mess. My good man, I am 
beginning to be tired of this; I have got business to get through at 
the four corners of the world, and I must finish it before sunset. 
Are you going to stop the course of nature? If I ever get out of 
this, you’]l have to remember it.” 

“No,” said Misery; “I’m not afraid. The man who does not 
fear Death is superior to all sorts of things. Your threats don’t 
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"even cause me the shadow of an emotion. I shall be always ready ta 
start for the next world, when the Lord wills.” 

“ Well,” said Death, “your sentiments are very good. [ little 
thought that small cottage of yours contained so great a treasure. 
You may boast of being the first of living men who has conquered 
Death. Heaven now ordains that, with your consent, I should leave 
you—and never come back to see you till the day of the General 
Judgment, when I shall have accomplished my great work—the 
destruction of the human race. You shall witness that, I promise 
you now. Only let me come down; or, at all events, let me fly 
away. There’s a queen five hundred leagues off who is waiting for 
me to set out with her.” ; 

Misery asked him if he might trust him. 

“T swear it,” said Death. ‘You shall never see me again till 
after the entire desolation of nature; and you shall receive the last 
stroke of all from my scythe. You know, good Misery, that the 
decrees of Death are irrevocable.” 

“ Well,” said he, “I know it; and I know that I ought to trust 
you. To prove it, I give you leave to go where you like. You are 
at perfect liberty now.” 

Death darted through the air, and Misery has never seen him 
again. He has often visited the neighbourhood and the village; but 
he has always passed Misery’s door, without even venturing to in- 
quire after his health. So Misery, old as he is, has lived ever since, 
—always poor, always by the side of his beloved pear-tree; and, as 
Death has promised, he will remain upon the earth as long as the world 
lasts, 
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He Pays de Gavot. 


“Tue finest trees I ever saw are on the Savoy shores of the Lake 
of Geneva: the chestnuts and oaks, with the blue lake gleaming 
through them, form a picture that is really unrivalled.” 

“Ah!” replied the gentleman to whom I addressed the above 
remark; “I was there some years ago, and passed three months 
painting those trees.” And he applied himself busily to transfer to 
his canvas the effect of a misty cloud that had become entangled 
among the gray peaks of the Dent du Midi. “ But you surprise 

me,” he recommenced; “I did not know that any one but artists 
visited the Pays de Gayot.” 

“ The hotels are improved,” I repliéd; “and there is now no 
trouble about passports, and very little with the Custom-house. 
People will begin to go there soon.” 

“No,” he answered; “travellers are just like sheep: one fol- 

: lows the other along the same beaten track, and no one will go there 
until somebody writes a book about it; which is much the same 
thing as the first sheep leaping a hedge.” 

I turned away, and continued my walk along the Swiss valley, 
wondering why it was that so few of the many English tourists who 
steam along the Lake of Geneva deign to visit its southern shores. 
The stream of travellers sets in one unbroken direction from Geneva 
to Lausanne, and Lausanne to Vevay. They stare with all their eyes 
at the low, arid, and burnt-up slopes—so profitable to the possessor, 
so uninteresting to the spectator—that spread from Coppet to Vevay; 
but they neglect the velvet lawns and park-like glades of the oppo- 
site shore. The character of the scenery on the Swiss side is almost 
invariably the same; the sloping lands are carefully freed from trees, 
covered—or one might say, spotted and freckled—with vineyards of 
stunted vines, traversed by roads without shade, and only diversified 
here and there by small plebeian houses of the purest white, relieved 
by shutters of the liveliest green. All the signs of peace, comfort, 
and rustic prosperity abound; but there is neither beauty nor ro- 
mance, nor any trace of that rugged half-dilapidated neglect that 
helps to form what is termed the picturesque. Almost the only 
charms that greet the traveller’s gaze lie in the blue waters that flow 
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beneath his feet, and the purple glades and snowy mountains that 
crown the shores of Savoy. 

If we turn to this neglected region, we shall be struck with the 
contrast. Here brilliant slopes of green turf rise to broad and richly- 
cultivated terraces, shadowed by forests of oak and mighty Spanish 
chestnuts, some of them coeval with Humbert of the White Hands, 
the founder of the royal house of Savoy. The roads are bordered 
with gigantic trees,—many of these in May bursting into flower, in 
autumn brilliant with fruit. The mountain streamlets rush down the 
wooded clefts, and breaking into foam over the wheels of the old di- 
lapidated water-mills, bubble onwards, sparkling over many a mossy 
stone, and diving beneath many an overhanging rock, until they 
shine forth again in the full beauty of their bright waters, as, in the 
course of their long descent to the lake, they perform the same ser- 
vice again and again. The villages, with the houses standing apart, 
each in its own orchard ; the farm-houses, with their time-embrowned 
walls and broad balconies, sheltered by vines and creepers, and half- 
filled with farming utensils, so different from the trimness of a Swiss 
chalet even among the mountains,—yield a picture at every turn. 
But as many a landscape-painter has been driven to despair by the 
failure of his attempts to portray the cottages of Savoy, surely a 
mere word-painter is justified in giving up all attempts to describe 
them, or the ancient manor-houses, whose lofty towers and conical 
gables contrast so forcibly with these humbler abodes. Who would 
not, then, give the preference over the dusty shores of the Canton de 
Vaud to these green lawns, that rise above the blue waters of the 
Mediterranean of the Alps, and, crowned by churches, towers, and 
ruined castles, stretch from richly-cultivated terrace to terrace, until 
they rest against the steep rocky hills, clothed with rugged and 
scattered pine-woods that form the background, and are only divided 
by narrow valleys from the snowy Alps and the monarch of moun- 
tains—Mont Blanc himself ? 

The road from Geneva to the frontier of Savoy passes along a 
plain, that might be deemed monotonous but for the view of the en- 
circling mountains. One of these—La Méle—is of a conical form; 
the chalets of La Tour are nearly the highest on the mountain, and 
most of the grass is kept for hay. It would be impossible to carry 
it down the mountain for winter feeding; but the villagers adopt a 
simple method. They wait until the storms and freezing winds have 
covered the sides of the mountain with hardened snow; then the 
young men climb to the top, pack the haycocks into circular nets, 
and roll them down from the summit to the women and children, who 
are assembled to receive them below. This is the great féte-day of 
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the village, and it is celebrated with shouting, singing, dancing, and 
every kind of festivity. Although these hills nearly encircle the 
town of Geneva, they belonged to Savoy, and are now therefore 
annexed to France; along the shores of the lake, however, the actual 
frontier is not passed until we reach the village of Devoine. 

We must linger a few moments in the noble park and shady 
woods of Condré. Wild and savage as this forest seems—fuli of 
trees of a height and magnificence of growth rarely seen—it yet, with 
its wide avenues and leafy glades, forms the ground-plan of the re- 
gularly-built, uniform, and almost wearisomely-monotonous city of 


The road now trends inwards; and after a few miles the tra- 
veller reaches Thonon, the capital of the province. There is here 
little to detain us; but our attention is attracted by the ruins of an 
ancient castle, crowning the twin peaks of a precipitous hill on the 
right. Here stood the chiteau of Allinges, a place of famous strength 
in ancient days. The inscription over the ancient and humble chapel 
tells us that here the Bishop of Geneva, St. Francis de Sales, “ Ja- 
crymas et preces fudit,” poured forth tears und prayers, while he 
was labouring to reconvert the people to Catholicism. Emanuel 
Philibert, duke of Savoy, after a long struggle, expelled the Pro- 
testants of Berne, who had conquered the country and were then in 
possession; and at his earnest entreaties the Bishop of Geneva came 
to aid him in uprooting the doctrines they had implanted in his 
people’s mind. “ Lacrymas et preces fudit,” I muttered to myself, and 
pondered over the causes that excite these in most men. That their 
fortune may not be lost—that a wife or a child may be spared—that 
a ealamity threatening their own comfort may be averted,—for these, 
men have tears and prayers; but that a country may be saved—that 
a mass of ignorance and barbarism may be illuminated by the percep- 
tion of the truth,—for this, how few can find a prayer or tear! 

“ Lacrymas et preces fudit,” I repeated to myself, and with dry 
eyes entered the humble sanctuary. Poor and plain, simple to rug- 
gedness, naked to austerity, dark and lonely as was that chapel— 
twice buried under the ruins of the castle—twice (it is said miracu- 
lously) preserved,—there was about it the same peculiarity that has 
been noticed* of other places of frequent pilgrimage and constant 
devotion. The walls appear to be impregnated with and redolent of 
prayer; there appears to be a whisper of prayer breathing around 
the place, and the walls seem to give out and surround you with an 
atmosphere of prayer. Where so many breaking hearts have offered 
np their yows—where so many sighs have been breathed—where so 


* Ida, Countess Hahn-Hahn. Maria Regina, 
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many graces have been obtained—where for generations past the 
weary and wayworn, wounded in life’s battle, have brought their sor- 
row and despair,—the very stones appear to have been mesmerised 
by the influence of human supplication, and to cry to one as one 
enters, “ Great is the power ‘of prayer—great the peace to be ob- 
tained here by prayer!” The present condition of the country gives 
witness that the Bishop had not striven in vain. Too often, in the 
Middle Ages, do the inhabitants of a country appear, without scruple 
or opposition, to have adopted the form of religion professed by their 
rulers. In this case, however, the effect of the Saint’s efforts has been 
permanent enough to withstand repeated revolutions and changes of 


- dynasty. In a celebrated debate on the dissolution of monasteries in 


the Parliament of Turin, the late Count Cavour declared that the 
part of the king’s (then) dominions where the Church was most re- 
spected was Savoy. 

I forced my way through the thick brushwood to the other peak. 
The view from this point is unrivalled. The Lake of Geneva is seen 
in its full extent; and Le Petit Lac—the narrow part of the lake 
that extends from the promontory below you to the city of Geneva— 
appears the sapphire-like handle to this crystal basin. An English 
lady is said to have observed that “it looked like a gigantic silver 
fish-knife ;” and though her simile may be unpoetical, it is not un- 
true. The towns on both shores are to be seen. Lausanne, from 
its elevated position and noble cathedral, makes a fine object on the 
opposite shore; and the view reaches onwards to the bills that border 
the Lake of Neufchatel and the wooded chain of the Jura. Below 
our feet lie the brodd plains that lead to the river Dranse; and be- 
yond it the eye runs along. the green woods that, interspersed with 
fields “that bear both corn and wine,” descend by a succession of 
terraces to the margin of the lake; or if our eyes follow the elevated 
table-land, with its gloomy forest of pines, and pass over the Castle 
of Lorringes and the Church of St. Paul, they will rest with pleasure 
upon rugged peaks of the Dent d’Oche and the gloomy heights of 
the Dent de Jaman. With the exception of these jagged mountains, 
the country in front of us is characterised by richness, fertility, and 
plenty; but if we turn our back to the lake, the scene is strangely 
altered. We see deep valleys, shut in on the further side by pre- 
cipitous rocks bristling with the shaggy pines that plant themselves 
wherever they can gain a footing; the cottages and little hamlets 
stand far apart, and seem to wish to separate from each other as far 
as the mountain-barriers that shut them out from the rest of the 
world will allow. A painful air of isolation and sterility is spread 
over this scene of savage ruggedness, but hardly of grandeur. 
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Before we reach the river Dranse, a road to the left—so an old 
battered-looking person informs me—leads to the ancient palace and 
monastery of Ripaillé. The beauties of this spot tempted Amadeus, 
first Duke of Savoy, for cowl and beads to lay down his “ ducal” 
battle-axe and crown. The life led by him and the five courtiers 
who with him made the attempt to enjoy that otium cum dignitate 
which is so difficult of attainment, has made the word “ Ripaillé” 
pass into a proverb; and “faire Ripaillé,” all through Savoy and 
France, is a proverbial expression, that means to make good cheer. 
As, although shorn of its former magnificence, and a prey to neglect 
and dilapidation, the old castle is one of the sights of the country, 
the old peasant cffered to show me the way. The annexation of 
Savoy to France was not yet a fait accompli, and I asked him about 
this much-vexed question. 

My experience of foreign peasantry is this—that it is useless to 
expect them to answer a question that is purposely left general; 
you must lead to your answer by inquiring “ Don’t you think?” or 
some other question that shows the bias of your own mind. If the 
answer is in the affirmative, it of course is useless as evidence, for 
the probability is, that it is a mere complimentary reply; if, how- 
ever, the answer is in the negative, there is some ground for hoping 
that you hear the real sentiments of the man. “ Are you not sorry 
to lose your king?” I asked, after some little talk had passed be- 
tween us. ‘ Pas trop,” was the answer,—he had a very curious 
habit of cocking his left eye. “ But such a gallant man!” I re- 
joined. The left eye cocked furiously, but he adhered to his sen- 
timent. After a little more talk, in answer to my reiterated inquiry 
he cocked his eye, as if he was taking me into his most intimate 
confidence, and replied, “ On dit qu’il nous a vendu.” “What!” I 
exclaimed, “do they say that ?”—“ Oud, tout le monde le dit.” And 
as I could extract nothing more from him I gave him a small piece 
of money; and as [I left him, told him to drink the king’s health. 
“ Volontiers,” he replied ; “ the wine is always good.” But “ On dit 
quil nous a vendu;” and as I walked away to the old chateau I 
turned to look back at him, and saw him still cocking his eye, and 
apparently repeating, “ On dit qu’il nous a vendu; pourtant le vin 
est bon.” 

A monastery of Augustinian monks stood here; and by the side of 
the conventual buildings Amadeus established his castellated palace, 
It was divided into seven sets of apartments, which opened into seven 
gardens and seven fields. The whole was defended by seven lofty 
towers, and surrounded by a large walled park planted with trees, 
and traversed by seven avenues. Here the duke with six compa- 
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nions retired, and founded the order of Cavalier Hermits of Saint 
Maurice, still the highest order of knighthood in the gift of the 
House of Savoy. 

In life he did not long enjoy the repose he coveted, and not even 
in death have his bones been permitted to rest quietly in their sepul- 
chre before the high altar. In 1536 the Protestant canton of Berne 
overran and mastered the Chablais. Both as monk and duke Ama- 
deus was equally hateful to them. They broke open and defaced his 
marble sarcophagus. His remains, however, were preserved from 
outrage, and removed first to Turin and then to Hautcombe, on the 
Lake Bourget, where they have long remained under the guardian- 
ship of his favourite Augustinian monks. Surely not without some 
reason did these black-robed guardians of the grave deem that, in 
virtue of the fifty or sixty dead kings and queens, princes and prin- 
cesses of the reigning house, who were confided to their custody, they 
might expect to escape the common sentence of ejection pronounced 
against their order by the Parliament of Turin; but their defence 
availed them nothing, and they have been driven out into poverty and 
exile. The requiem of the would-be pope is now sung by the silver 
waves of the lake as they dash against the abbey, instead of the 
Gregorian chaunts of the cowled brotherhood he loved. 

Musing much over thrones and cloisters, kings and monks, I 
retraced my way to the river Dranse. A small quantity of wine 
upsets the equilibrium of a Savoyard peasant; and I found my 
quondam friend reeling along the road. He had invested the coin 
I gave him in drinking somebody’s health, and rolled up to me and 
proposed that we should adjourn into a neighbouring hostelry and 
drink another bottle of wine to the health of the king—“ puisque 
vous l’aimez tant”—-since I loved him so much, since I so liked him; 
but I declined, and hurried onwards. He tried to keep up with me, 
but the gyrations he made prevented him; so he sat down on the 
roadside, cried good-by, and then furiously cocking his eye, muttered 
to himself as he gazed after me; what it was I know not, but I 
strongly suspect it was the old burden, “ On dit qu’il nous a vendu.” 

The Dranse is a devastating mountain-torrent. In summer a few 
scanty streamlets diversify its broad stony bed; but in winter it often 
rushes down to the lake, sweeping away and overflowing its banks 
and spreading havoc and devastation. It makes, however, some 
amends by floating down loads of cut timber from the mountains of 
Biot and Abandonne. This timber is sometimes carried out into the 
lake and washed on the shores of the Swiss canton de Vaud; it is 
then not recovered without difficulty, and sometimes only by means 
of a prosecution for theft. 
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The country we now enter was anciently called the Pays de 
Gayét. From this bridge, which, “with its tedious but necessary 
length, bestrides the wintry flood,” to the recks of Meillerie and the 
little frontier village of St. Gingolph the country is one of the most 
enchanting that can be imagined; and we only trust that some of our 
readers may be induced next summer to transport themselves to the 
town of Evian, the ancient capital of the Pays de Gavét, and that 
fixing themselves in one of its many excellent hotels, they will 
traverse these wooded walks, and linger in these rustic villages, and 
jadge for themselves of the charms of the country. It is not a 
place for a mere tourist to run through: sloping lawns, rustic villages, 
ruined castles, magnificent trees, and beautiful views of woodland 
scenery, through which the blue lake at his feet gleams like one large 
sapphire, will not detain one whose heart is longing for the snowy 
heights of the Bernese Oberland, the savage grandeur of the Lake of 
the Four Cantons, or whose ambition is to distinguish himself in the 
annals of the Alpine Club as a mountaineer. But let those who 
wish to pass a peaceful fortnight in scenery whose chief charm is its 
perfect repose; let those who wish to realise to its full the charm 
of leisure, come here; and even if we have led them to expect much, 
they will not be disappointed. Half way between the bridge and 
Evian stands the hamlet of Amphion. There is here an iron spring 
greatly celebrated in ancient days, and which was much frequented 
by the princes of the House of Savoy. Since, however, the waters 
have been analysed they have lost their fame, and the hotels and 
gardens are chiefly frequented by those who are taking the baths 
of Evian, but who prefer a quieter residence; and what can be 
quieter and lovelier than this casino built on the edge of the lake, and 
whose salons, once built for gambling, now echo no more the roll of 
the roulette-ball, nor the cry of the croupier, but only hear the 
whisper of the fisherman in the balcony, as he gracefully impales a 
worm for the lady by his side, and the sound of the float as it drops 
from the window into the transparent waters of the lake ! 

Tall cherry-trees border the road from here to Evian; from their 
fruit is made the “kirch,” which is the favourite liqueur of the 
country. The vine is here cultivated in a manner peculiar to the 
district. Large dead trunks of trees—many of them fifty feet high— 
are stripped of their bark and planted in the ground, and the vines 
are trained to festoon themselves on the“ gnarled trunk and withered 
branches. It is most strange to see these weird-like fantastic-look- 
ing trees encircled by the green verdure of the vine-leaves and the 
luscious bunches of the fruit; gaunt and straggling, they seem to 
stretch forth their dead arms in amazement and horror at their out- 
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ward appearance of rejuvenescence; and they remind the sentimental 
traveller of the cruelty of Mezentius, or of that almost equally sad 
union that links youth and beauty to richly-dowered but hideous and 
decrepit old age. 


To descend, however, or perhaps one ought to say to ascend, from 


allegory to fact: these trees (here called crosses) cost from fifty to a 
hundred francs a-piece according to their size; and each of them will 
produce in good years from fifty to a hundred bottles of wine. The 
wine is said to be much stronger and better than that grown on the 
dwarf vines, and it certainly is free from that earthy taste that gene- 
rally spoils Swiss wine; in taste and strength it much resembles 
Chablais, and is pleasant enough in the hot summer weather. 

The “crosses” are set near each other; and yet the soil is so 
prolific and the climate is so favourable to agriculture, that the vines 
trained on these “crosses” do not seem in the least to deteriorate or 
injure the crops of vegetables that are invariably grown in the field 
beneath them. The wine sells at about half-a-franc a bottle; and 
it may therefore be readily supposed that among these thrifty peo- 
ple the possessor of even a few acres set with crosses is deemed a 
wealthy man. 

Evian stands on the brink of the lake; but the promenade along 
its margin, although long promised, has not yet been made. The 
ruins of the old towers and old walls that encircled it are still to be 
seen : to these it has owed the misery of having sustained sieges and 
submitted to assaults, foreign occupations, and contributions without 
number. The details of the sufferings of the inhabitants after their 
abandonment by the French in the time of Henry IV. are interest- 
ing and heart-rending; but we must not unnecessarily lengthen our 
pages by reproducing an account which may be found at length in 
the admirable French guide-book. The fortifications have confined 
the town to one narrow and not very clean street and one wide place. 
The town in itself, therefore, is not beautiful ; but it would be difficult 
for me to do justice to the beauty of the inkabitants. The brilliancy 
of their complexion and the brightness of their eyes are a better 
testimonial to the purifying effects of the waters than the recommen- 
dations of the Paris doctors, who have of late years sent those of 
their patients for whom the waters of Vichy were too strong to fre- 
quent these baths. 

In the principal street I often noticed a handsome old house with 
curiously-mullioned windows: this house belonged to the family 
of the Gribaldi, and was built by an archbishop of that name on 
the ruins of an ancient convent. Inside are said to be preserved 
some portraits of the old Dukes of Savoy, and a magnificent old 
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chimney-piece, surmounted by the arms* of the Gribaldi and their 
motto. 

The King of Sardinia was staying at Evian when Rousseau’s 
“mamma,” Madame de Warens, fleeing from her angry husband, 
threw herself on her knees before him and implored his protection. 
Here too, at the feet of the Bishop of Berney, she abjured Protest- 
antism, and declared herself a daughter of the Church of Rome. It 
may at first sight seem of little importance what creed so immoral 
a woman professed. But the influence of Rousseau’s writings on the 
minds and feelings of the men who led the French Revolution is un- 
deniable ; they both prepared its way and infused their colouring into 
the events that followed; so that it might not without truth be said 
that Rousseau and Voltaire made the French Revolution; and one of 
these men, Rousseau, was what this gay, good-natured, restless, and 
scheming, but not utterly worthless, woman made him. His natu- 
rally stern and sombre character was, as it were, veneered over with 
her gay contempt for the opinion of the world; his stern conscien- 
tiousness in most things yet remained the slave of his love for sen- 
sual pleasure; above all, her influence and example made him fail to 
see his own vices and sins in their true character. And yet the 
words in which he described her at their last interview, when they 
met, not far from here, at the frontier village of St. Gingolph, might 
have served to open his eyes to his own faults and their punishment, 
to the evil nature of his, theories and their natural development : 
“ Mamma vieillissait et s’avilissait ;” and forcibly does this charac- 
terise her. 

It is a difficult subject on which to write; but it is impossible 
not to see that the influence of this woman made Rousseau the con- 
tradiction he became. A worse man would have been less powerful 
for evil; it is from the good qualities which still remain in evil men 
that they derive the influence which enables them to lead others 
astray, and infect them with the poison of what is evil. If, after 
Rousseau’s conversion to Cathelicism in Turin, some right-minded 
consistent Christian lady had taken the houseless, wandering, friend- 
less, forlorn boy home, had added to the slender guéte collected for 
him during the service, what a hero might have been developed out 
of this enthusiast! If Madame de Warens, instead of accepting 
half the doctrines of the religion she embraced, had acted consist- 
ently, had shown the neglected boy whom she fostered the beauty 
of truth, the power of religion to reform the soul, instead of pre- 
senting before him a half-conscious hypocrisy, that united the prac- 
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+ Plus penser que dire, pour parvenir, 
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tice of the outward portion of her new faith with a secret belief in 
the most outrageous dogmas of her former religion; if she had not, 
by inculcating practices of vice, destroyed the soul of the wild lad 
whose body she fed, the charm of her good nature and the geniality 
of her kindliness of heart would have eradicated the worse parts of 
Rousseau’s nature; and we should have escaped the life of one whose 
Confessions form a warning against the substitution of the precepts 
of the subtlest philosophy man’s brain ever invented for the authori- 
tative laws of the Church. Alas for Rousseau! his experience’ at 
Turin made him think Catholics devoid of charity and love of the 
poor. His experience of Madame de Warens made him think 
that all professing Catholics who were kind-hearted and charitable 
were stained by sensuality and sin; so he took refuge in a philo- 
sophy of his own. To what degradation this led him his own writ- 
ings bear witness. 

The lofty tower of the church of Evian stands at the east end of 
the building, and the lower part forms the chancel. This appears to 
be a very sensible arrangement; for by this means great height is 
gained for the chancel, and the symbolism of a Gothic church is not 
injured by the chancel being lower than the nave. As the roofs 
throughout are vaulted in stone, the disagreeable effect that a flat 
timber-floor would give to the chancel is avoided. The churches of 
Thonon, Evian, and of the neighbouring village of St. Paul, are of 
a very peculiar and massive architecture; heavy pillars, with low 
vaulted roofs and no clerestories, give a sombre but powerful effect. 
The poverty of the district has saved them from the pseudo-classical 
alterations with which the finest buildings abroad are so often dis- 
figured. 

The chief characteristics of this simple people are honesty, faith- 
fulness, and truth; they are kind and hospitable too: careless how 
wantonly the traveller may trespass over their fields, with never-fail- 
ing good-will they point out the shortest road, and allow him to 
wander wherever he pleases. 

A French author, after relating how weary he became of the 
incorruptibility of his father’s man-servant, who was always sent out 
to walk with him, and could neither be persuaded nor bribed to let 
him indulge in any forbidden amusements, tells us that one day after 
he was grown up he met him, and upbraided him with his insuffer- 
able watchfulness. “How could I help it?” he answered; “ they 
were the orders of my master. After all, it was not my fault that 
I was born a Savoyard.” So many virtues are attached to the name 
that it is strange it is so disdained; and yet it has become so asso- 
ciated with showers of white mice, organ-boys, and beggars with 
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monkeys, that those great men who like de Sonnoy led the armies 
of their king, or like Costa de Beauregard supported the cause of 
their country in parliament, disdain the name of Savoyards, and call 
themselves Savoisiens.* 

The deputies from Savoy always spoke French in the parliament 
of Turin, and so, we believe, did the deputies from Nice—which shows 
the cosmopolitan character of that hybrid town. “It had a strange 
effect,” says the author last quoted, “when, at the sitting of this 
parliament, in the midst of the language of Dante we héard the lan- 
guage of Moliére.” On one occasion he tells us that he heard a dis- 
tinguished member of the house, Signor Crotti, make the exordium 
of his speech in French and the peroration in Italian. Surprised at 
this sudden change, he inquired the reason of the doorkeeper, who 
informed him that Signor Crotti is the deputy from the vale of Aosta, 
where half the inhabitants speak French and half Italian, and so 
he was forced in his speech to represent his constituents. “ Re- 
member,” he adds, “ this is the doorkeeper’s explanation, not mine.” 

The loyalty of Savoy was shown in 1848, when Charles Albert 
summoned to Italy every soldier, and left Savoy without a single 
defender. The revolutionary bands, Jes voraces, who entered Savoy, 
either under the orders or against the consent of Lamartine—shall 
we ever know which ?—entered in order to preach the republican 
propaganda of union with France; but they were compelled to recross 
the frontier by the general spontaneous rising of the people. Nor 
was a warmer reception given to the Genevese in 1856, when they 
landed to preach union with Switzerland ; and yet at the time of the 
annexation I could not find among the middle or lower classes of this 
province of Chablais one who did not prefer France to Sardinia, and 
rejoice at the prospect of annexation. 

“ Shall you not be sorry to lose representative institutions?” I 
inquired of a most intelligent and well-educated farmer. “ Sir,” he 
replied, “we have never had any, You cannot call it representation 
to send twenty-two deputies to the Parliament at Turin, where the 
native and foreign Italians who compose the Assembly care nothing 
for our wishes and interests, but always outvote our members on every 
point that concerns our country.” I was at a loss for a reply. It 
must be a trying position to be linked to an alien dynasty, bent heart 
and soul upon enlarging its borders and drawing under its rule all 
who speak the same language, and in that unequal struggle, for the 
sake of a cause their religion makes them detest, dragging along 
with it a poor and subject province like Savoy, whose king begins to 
look upon it much as our Norman sovereigns may have regarded 
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their French duchy. Indeed, the parallel between Normandy and 
Savoy holds good in other instances, which we have not time to 
follow out; and in whatever manner Piedmont is to be divided, en- 
larged, or incorporated with Italy, it will be well for her that she is 
freed from this perpetual germ -and hot-bed of discontent. For the 
people of Savoy were discontented. There can be no doubt they looked 
upon the “ causa Italiana” as hostile to their interests, inasmuch as 
it would tend further to alienate the affections of their monarch, and 
by adding to the number of Italian deputies force them to crouch 
still more submissively beneath the power of the Italian majority in 
the Parliament. Then too the hedvy taxation for the “causa” 
—that heavy conscription also for the “ causa,” that even in time of 
peace took away to Italy the sons they wanted to till their fields at 
home; the apathy of the government in the making of roads and 
the prosecution of public works; the incessant vexation of the cus- 
tom-house duties, and their own inveterate habits of smuggling, which 
brought them into continual difficulties and constant collision with 
the laws; coupled too with the obstinacy of the government in all 
but exclusively employing Italians who knew little French and less 
patois than the police ; the suppression of the monastic orders, which 
here was an unpopular measure, and the diminution of the salaries of 
the richer clergy, which was carried on without any regard to the 
vested interests of the curés,—made the people of Savoy detest Pied- 
mont and the “ causa Italiana” almost as much as they loved their 
king. For their king, their God, or their mountains, they would 
either starve or die. But for Italy, the unjust stepmother, who took 
their sons and slew them—who took their food and squandered 
it—who sent officers to rule over them whose orders they could not 
understand, and guardians of the peace who would not hear their 
complaints,—for Italy, and especially for Piedmont, they have a 
hatred which is fixed and deep, though not deadly or passionate; 
and since the news of the treaty by which the king agreed to cede 
them to France, they have visited on the head of him, who (as they 
say) sold them, some part of the ill-will they bear the hated “ causa” 
that induced him to do so. 
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Personal Recollections of an old Oxonian. 


III, BALLIOL UNDER DR. JENKYNS. 


Bauuio1 is now by general consent one of the first, if not the very 
first college in Oxford. When I was an undergraduate it had the 
character of a good reading college, but nothing more. The credit it 
has since attained was then in its infancy; and even before I left Oxford 
in 1839 Balliol had made rapid advances towards its present height. 
Dr. Jenkyns was elected to the headship, I think, in 1819, and soon 
proved himself desirous of carrying on, to the best of his ability, the 
work of improvement which had been begun by Dr. Parsons. He 
had one advantage at least over his predecessor during the greater 
part of his headship—that he was able to devote his undivided 
energies to the interests of his college. Dr. Parsons was a bishop 
as well as Master of Balliol; thus uniting in his own person offices 
either of which was, or ought to have been, sufficiently laborious to 
engage the sole attention of one man. I believe that the college 
received the chief part of Dr. Parsons’s attention, and that even 
before his death it had begun to lift its head among its compeers. 
It must have been in his time that two men, to whom it afterwards 
owed a great deal, were qualifying themselves to be placed on its 
foundation— Charles Atmore Ogilvie and James Thomas Round; 
nor could the literary advantages of a college be small which con- 
tributed to form two such valuable men. When Jenkyns was elected 
Master, or soon afterwards, Ogilvie and Round were both fellows; 
and about the same time the college received the advantage of 
admitting upon its foundation Mr. John Carr of Christ Church, of 
whom I spoke in my last paper as one of the most distinguished 
men of his time. 

Dr. Jenkyns was a remarkable instance of what a man of ordi- 
nary talents can do towards effecting an important work by dint of 
industry and devotion to a single object. He was literally wedded 
to his college ; it engaged all his thoughts and enlisted all his sym- 
pathies. Its failures or successes were the subjects of his keenest 
disappointments and most exciting pleasures. In his zealous labours 
for its advancement he was powerfully supported by Mr. Ogilvie, a 
man of intellectual ability, accurate scholarship, and keen insight 
into human nature; an elegant English writer, a discreet preacher, 
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and possessed of unwearied vigilance as tutor and dean of his college. 
He was literally Jenkyns’s right-hand man, and often threw the 
broad shield of his ability and influence over the defective powers 
of his principal. Round was one of the most admirable men I ever 
knew; zealous, painstaking, and conscientious, even to the verge of 
scrupulosity. 

The effect of Dr. Jenkyns’s administration soon came to be felt. 
He brought about an improvement in two important particulars—in 
the character of his fellows and in that of his undergraduates. He 
looked about him for the most distinguished men of the University 
who were not on the foundation of other colleges, or to whom, at all 
events, the temptation of a Balliol fellowship was sufficient to draw 
them away, and encouraged them to present themselves as candidates 
for admission to his Society. He also increased the strictness of the 
examination for entrance, and was thus enabled to make his selection 
from among the number of those who sought to obtain admission to 
his college. The more the college rose in reputation, the more of 
course did this selection become practicable. He was also extremely 
diligent in advancing the studies of the junior members of his Society, 


always making a point of looking over and criticising their exercises, _ 


and taking a personal and active part in the examinations at the end 
of the term. Meanwhile the discipline of the college, as well as its 
literary distinction, were greatly promoted by Mr. Ogilvie. 

One of the most important reforms effected by Dr, Jenkyns was 
that of throwing open to competition the scholarships on the founda- 
tion. By a clause in the statutes, the holder of a scholarship enjoyed 
a preference, ceteris paribus, in the examination for a fellowship. In 
former times these scholars were merely the nominees of the differ- 
ent fellows; and it was therefore a creditable and disinterested act 
on the part of the Society to throw the scholarships open to public 
competition. Two of the fellowships, however, still remained under 
the disadvantage of being closed against all candidates except those 
who had been educated at one particular school; and this was a flaw 
in the Society which the Master deeply regretted, but which the 
conditions of the benefaction rendered unavoidable. There was also 
another and a similar drawback upon the literary excellence of the 
college, which was also a subject of grievance to him. This con- 
sisted in the misapplication, as he used to consider it, of a valu- 
able piece of patronage in connection with the college enjoyed by 
Glasgow University—the appointment, namely, to certain valuable 
exhibitions, held for several years. It is, however, a remarkable 
fact that Dr. Jenkyns should have lived to see two of the most 
distinguished members of his Society created out of these sorry ma- 
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terials. One of them was Dr. Temple, the present master of Rugby, 
who, although the holder of a close fellowship, possessed abilities 
and attainments which would probably have secured his election to 
an open one against almost any competition; the other was a Scotch 
exhibitioner, whose history is still more remarkable, and shall be 
recounted. 

In the year 1830, among the crowd of candidates who came up 
in the summer term to pass their examinations for entrance was a 
fair-haired young Scotchman, who pleased his examiners by the 
intelligence and good sense with which he mastered the difficulties 
of the Greek and Latin passages upon which his scholarship was 
tried. In the following year he presented himself as a candidate for 
an open scholarship; but an objection was understood to have been 
made to his election on the ground that he held one of the valuable 
exhibitions already mentioned, and should therefore be considered 
under a disqualification, in comparison with poorer candidates. Some 
of his examiners are said to have been of opinion, however, that this 
objection, although sufficient to prejudice him in a case of equality 
of merit, ought not to outweigh the claim of superiority in the 
examination, however slight, over his fellow-candidates; and, in the 
judgment of the majority of electors, the young Scotchman had 
evidently vindicated his claim to a preference. Two years later he 
obtained a first-class in literis humanioribus, and soon afterwards 
presented himself as a candidate for a fellowship at his own college. 
His exhibition having still some time to run, the objection made to 
his election as a scholar was probably renewed at his examination for 
the fellowship, and with stilt greater force in proportion as the prize 
to be gained was far more lucrative. However, the good fortune of 
the young Scotchman did not desert him on this occasion also, and 
he was elected to a fellowship. The young Scotchman in question 
was no less a person than Archibald Campbell Tait, present Bishop 
of London. A few words more on the college career of one who 
has attained so high a position in this country may not be uninterest- 
ing to the reader. From a fellow Mr. Tait soon became a tutor; 
and his lectures were distinguished by that ability and power of lucid 
explanation which had contributed to his earlier successes. It is well 
known that he was one of the four tutors who took part against the 
celebrated Tract 90. On the lamented death of Dr. Arnold, he was 
elected to the head-mastership of Rugby school; and his subsequent 
career is sufficiently well known. Both as an undergraduate and as a 
tutor Mr. Tait was popular among his companions and pupils, who 
saw in his practical talent and great prudence an omen of his future 
success in life. In fact, those who pretended to the character of 
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prophets used to say, ‘“‘ Depend upon it, old Tait will be Archbishop 
of Canterbury.” His successful colleague, in the election of a fellow- 
ship, was Mr. William George Ward, afterwards so well known in 
connection with the Tractarian movement. 

In 1826 two remarkable.men had been added to the list of 
fellows—Francis William Newman, brother of his illustrious name- 
sake, and George Moberly, the present head-master of Winches- 
ter school. The Society rang for years with ‘the praises of Mr. 
Newman’s examination for the fellowship. The writer of these 
pages desires to commemorate him in a different way, as one of 
the first persons who impressed him with the seriousness of reli- 
gion. Mr. Newman’s career at Balliol was brief and eccentric. His 
religious opinions did not square with those of the college, and he 
had conscientious difficulties about subscribing the Articles. He soon 
resigned his fellowship, and went as a missionary to the East; since 
which time the present writer has never, to his knowledge, seen him, 
but retains a deep respect for the strict conscientiousness and noble 
spirit of devotion, with which the remembrance of his keen eye, placid 
countenance, and ascetical habits is still associated. Mr. Moberly 
fully justified his election by his great ability as tutor, examiner, and 
select preacher. He was a man of keen and penetrating intellect, 
accurate and elegant erudition, and rare accomplishments. His ser- 
mons were much and justly admired, and, what was far better than 
force of logic or elegance of composition, they were evidently directed, 
and, I believe, were greatly instrumental, to the moral and spiritual 
advancement of his hearers. Mr. Oakeley, who had been an unsuc- 
cessful competitor for a fellowship when Mr. Newman and Mr. 
Moberly were elected, was placed on the foundation in the following 
spring, as one of the fellows to whose charge the duties of college 
chaplain are attached. 

The rise of Tractarianism, which was by far the most important 
incident in the epoch to which I refer, had a great effect in disturbing 
the harmony and dislocating the internal arrangements of Balliol. 
To the Master it was a constant source of fret and worry; and it 
altered the position, both social and professional, of more than one of 
the fellows. Mr. Ogilvie, though a High Churchman, was strongly 
opposed to this manifestation of an orthodoxy which he regarded as 
visionary and dangerous. With the rise of Tractarianism his in- 
fluence with a large section of the University seemed to decrease. 
Mr. Keble, Mr. Froude, and others with whom he had been inti- 
mately associated both in State and University politics, had stolen a 
march upon him in their religious and ecclesiastical predilections. 
The separation of feeling-between him and his former friends, which 
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had begun to manifest itself before Mr. Froude’s, death, was brought 
out into something like active hostility by the publication of the cele- 
brated Remains. Mr. Ogilvie, who, about the time of Sir Robert 
Inglis’s election in 1829, was the leader of the High-Church party 
in Oxford, now felt himself unable to act with some of his former 
friends, and left the University, to become domestic chaplain to Arch- 
bishop Howley. He had been generally designated in public opinion 
as the future Master of Balliol; but Tractarianism changed the aspect 
of affairs with the force of a volcanic eruption, and nowhere was 
the effect more powerfully felt than in the little Society of Balliol. 
Mr. Round sided with Mr. Ogilvie in his fear and dislike of the new 
opinions. Mr. Moberly, on the contrary, was inclined to them. Mr. 
Oakeley soon found the atmosphere of the college somewhat oppressive, 
and retreated to Margaret Chapel. Mr. Ward remained at his post, 
and took up the new opinions with characteristic energy and intensity. 
The Master began to deal blows against the obnoxious doctrines on 
the right hand and on the left—some of them effectual, but more 
of them impotent. The undergraduates were more vulnerable than 
the fellows, and more frequently wounded. The criticism of the 
weekly themes gave the Master many opportunities of dealing his 
anathemas against the new school ; but his most powerful weapon was 
the terminal examination at collections. He had certain trial pass- 
ages of the New Testament which he employed as the criteria of the 
religious tenets of an undergraduate suspected of “ Puseyism.” One 
of those most frequently produced was that in which the errors of 
the Pharisees are exposed. When a man had completed his trans- 
lation of some such passage, the Master would proceed as follows: 
“ Now, tell me, Mr. , of all the various religious sects and par- 
ties which exist among us, which would you say corresponds the most 
with the Pharisees of the Gospel?” If the examinee was not fully 
up to the import of the question, he would perhaps answer, “The 
Puritans, sir.” This was a safe reply, and in quieter times would 
have been the best for the purpose; but just then a more powerful 
antipathy even than the dread of Puritanism was uppermost in the 
academical mind; and he who wished to receive the Master’s highest 
commendation would always answer, “The Roman Catholics, sir.” 
This reply was so satisfactory, that, under the influence of the plea- 
sure which it excited, an examiner would sometimes go on to say, 
“ And is there any sect among ourselves which tends to introduce 
the errors of the Roman Catholics into our Protestant Church?” To 
this question of course there could be but one answer. 

The social body at Balliol was strengthened between the years 
1830 and 1840 by three important additions. There had been elected 
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into it Mr. Edward Catdwell, the present Colonial Secretary; Mr. 
Robert Scott, the present Master of the College; and Mr. Jowett, 
the present Regius Professor of Greek. Mr. Cardwell has done 
honour to his college chiefly by the credit which his political career 
has reflected upon himself and his electors. He remained but a short 
time in residence, and soon vacated his fellowship by marriage. 

Mr. Scott, however, has conferred on the college of his adoption 
not merely lustre, but the solid advantage of able and laborious ser- 
vice. He was elected into the Society from a studentship of Christ 
Church; the reward as well as the forerunner of a brilliant academical 
reputation. He neared the Ireland scholarship for two or threé 
years, and at length bore it off. It is needless to add, that he ob- 
tained the highest classical honours of the schools. After fulfilling 
with exemplary diligence the duties of college tutor for several years, 
and making time out of their interstices to edit, in conjunction with 
the present Dean of Christ Church, the most valuable Greek and 
English lexicon which has been produced in modern times, he retired 
to a college living; whence, upon the death of Dr. Jenkyns, he was 
recalled to occupy the important post of Master. It cannot be said 
that he found the college of brick, and will leave it of marble; but it 
may truly be said, that he has contributed to mould into more perfect 
form, and to polish into a fairer beauty, the materials which he re- 
ceived into his hands. The third of the important acquisitions which 
Balliol received during the ten years aforesaid was that of Professor 
Jowett, whose name has been too often before the world to make it 
necessary that we should refer to his very marked opinions upon 
questions of the day, or to those indefatigable labours in his pro- 
fession and those amiable and popular manners which have won him 
the respect and affection even of those who most strongly object to 
his views on religious subjects. 

The rapid progress of Tractarian opinions which took place during 
the interval in question was the occasion of many collisions between 
the Master and those of the fellows who were either connected or 
thought to be connected with the new school of opinions. The 
. fellows, of course, were less tractable subjects of the anti-tractarian 
head of the college than the undergraduates. They had their status 
in. the Society, and their rights, which justified them in making a 
stand against any vexatious or unconstitutional opposition wherever 
such was seriously contemplated; but matters did not, as a fact, ever 
proceed to extremities, and stopped short in “ brushes” or “ scenes,” 
which partook rather of the ludicrous than the serious, This circum- 
stance was mainly owing to the remarkable forbearance and indomit- 
able good temper of the most prominent representative of Tractari- 
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anism in the college, Mr. Ward. Had he #een as touchy and pug- 
nacious as he was ardent and determined in the cause of the opinions 
which he held so sincerely and advocated so ably, it would have been 
difficult to foresee the extent to which the conflict might have pro- 
ceeded. But as it was, his patience and amiable deportment com- 
pletely took the sting out of the good little Master’s intense animosity 
to his religious views. It was likewise a point in his favour that the 
college stood in great need of a mathematical tutor, and could ill 
_ dispense with the services of one who discharged the duties of that 
office with singular ability. On the other hand, it could not escape 
so vigilant and ubiquitous an eye as that of Dr. Jenkyns, that the 
same attractive qualities of personal character, which disarmed his 
opposition in spite of himself, were also gaining for Mr. Ward a 
powerful influence over the minds of his pupils, as well as of the 
junior fellows. He therefore came to the resolution of removing 
. Mr. Ward from the mathematical lectureship; not because there was 
any very obvious relationship between mathematics and theology, 
but because he suspected that the mathematics might be made a 
medium for communications of a less dry and abstract character 
than themselves. The crisis of the movement is related to have 
taken a form eminently characteristic of the two high contending 
parties. The mathematical lecturer,-of suspected orthodoxy, is sum- 
moned into the presence of the Master, who is discovered in the 
plenitude of his dignity and academics, and intrenched behind an 
impregnable fortification of ancient statutes. The culprit enters the 
apartment with an air of imperturbable serenity, which slightly dis- 
composes his judge; but the statutes are at hand to nerve his failing 
- powers, and quicken his faltering eloquence. The silent accused is 
confronted with chapter this, and section that; and his accuser awaits, 
not without anxiety, a reply to his charges at once subtle, elaborate, 
eloquent, and conclusive. What, then, is his surprise and relief 
when he finds that the culprit has come with the intention of placing 
an unqualified resignation in his hands! The reaction from a state of 
official severity, dignified condescension, and nervous alarm, into one 
of peaceful triumph and assured success, is too much for the equa- 
nimity of this really kind-hearted and amiable man. At once the 
whole pomp of an academical tribunal is put to flight. The Master 
throws himself back in his chair, and with a passionate burst of gra- 
titude towards his deliverer, exclaims in a tone singularly different 
from that of the moment before, “ My dear Ward, this is just like 
your generosity. Ihave been reading your book; I had no idea you 
went such lengths.” 
The-moral tone of Balliol was remarkably high, both among the 
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fellows and undergraduates. In the latterclass there were, of course, 
those exceptions which must be looked for in any latge collection of 
young men between the ages of eighteen and twenty-one. There 
were occasional noisy parties, and nightly irruptions into the col- 
lege garden, with college meetings in the morning as their conse- 
quence. But there were, on the other hand, excellent men, who set 
the fashion of the college in a right direction. To this honourable 
distinction of Balliol several causes contributed. One was, that the 
rules of the college did not admit the reception of noblemen and gen- 
tlemen-commoners as a privileged class; so that there was no re- 
cognition of a lower standard of regularity than that to which the 
undergraduates, as a body, were bound to conform. There were no 
cases of men who had large incomes at their disposal, with the 
accompanying temptations to vicious extravagance. The -good-na- 
tured affability of the Master contributed to the same result. His 
little peculiarities of manner and deportment were the subjects 
rather of amusement than of severe criticism; and he had the good 
sense not to mind being laughed at where he knew that the laughter 
was quite innocent, and really consisted with a great deal of sincere 
regard. It was one of his misfortunes that he was not a good 
rider, and yet used to ride a great deal. He was a little man, and 
he had a little pony; and every one knows that a little man with 
a little pony is not likely to escape a great deal of playful criticism 
on the part of tall men who ride tall horses. Thus, it would some- 
times happen that the Master and his pony would fall in with a 
party of riders returning from the hunt. The riders would trot at 
a quick pace behind the Master and his pony; and the latter, fretted 
by the noise behind it, would start off at a gallop, and thus place the 
Master in the awkward position of seeming to head a party of his 
own undergraduates on their return from the hunting-field. On 
one occasion the excitement was too much for the pony, which kicked 
up, and deposited the Master in a ditch. One of the hunters, an 
undergraduate of his own, foresaw that the incident might be of 
serious moment to himself and his companions, and determined upon 
a politic expedient. He went up to his unhorsed principal, and 
benevolently tendered his good offices in catching the pony and 
restoring its rider to his seat. The Master could not but accept this 
offer under the circumstances; and, of course, the undergraduate 
who made it thus secured for himself and his companions an indem- 
nity against the consequences of so awkward an encounter. 

Another and very principal cause of the high moral tone which 
prevailed at Balliol, was the absence of a donnish exclusiveness on 
the part of the tutors. They associated freely with their pupils, yet 
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in such a way as to conciliate goodwill without compromising influ- 
ence. Where tutors mix with undergraduates without proposing to 
themselyes the moral and religious improvement of their companions 
as a definite object, such associations tend only to lower the one 
party without elevating the other. On the other hand, where they 
show themselves too solicitous about gaining influence, and obtrude 
their advice in a dictatorial spirit, or at unseasonable times, their 
excellent intentions are most likely to be met by little else than 
expressions of forced and complimentary agreement on the part of 
the junior, indicating no very substantial promise of a good result. 
The sort of intercourse which used to exist between tutor and pupil 
at Balliol struck the balance very successfully between these extremes, 
and is, I believe, remembered with gratitude by those on both sides 
who were the parties to it. 

Nor must we forget among the causes which contributed to the 
high moral tone of Balliol the valuable influence of Dr. Arnold’s 
pupils, who began to flow into it in rapid succession after he had 
been at Rugby a sufficient time to form the characters of his boys 
by means of an intercourse not unlike that which I have just de- 
scribed. It is difficult to estimate, for instance, the moral advan- 
tage which must have resulted to any society from the example of 
such a member of it as Arthur Penrhyn Stanley; uniting, as he 
did, the rarest abilities and attainments with a deportment charac- 
terised by unaffected humility and universal kindness. 

But a main cause of the same result is no doubt to be found in 
the general character of the governing body, which, as a body, was 
distinguished by high principle and irreproachable conduct. The 
influence of Mr. Ogilvie and Mr. Round had been materially in- 
strumental towards this effect; and it wes an influence which out- 
lived the immediate presence of those who had created it. It is 
not too much to say that any conversation by which religion or 
morality might have been compromised would have been instantly 
hushed, or rather effectually anticipated by the known feelings and 
sentiments of the Balliol common-room. Nor could any one be 
present at the ordinary social meetings of the fellows and their 
friends without carrying away, if he pleased, some profitable im- 
pression. Those of the Society who have since become Catholics 
will feel, at once admiringly and regretfully, how much of the valu- 
able influence which was there stored up, as it were, in bond, was 
. debarred from its legitimate effect for want of a grander field of 
operation, and a still higher elevation of object. They will mourn 
over the number of “vocations” missed, and the strength of ener- 
gies wasted, in a comparatively contracted sphere, where there was 
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so little in the opportunities to correspond with the promise. In 
the very images of certain individuals, still, after many years, im- 
pressed upon their mind’s eye, they will be apt to see counterparts 
of those whom they have since known as priests and religious, and 
in whose telling power upon the world, or high spiritual attain- 
ments, they will discern a contrast, as painful as it is beautiful, 
to the subsequent careers or premature ends of some of the admir- 
able men whose entrance on public life they remember. They will 
find reason to lament that those who had in them the making of 
saints should have been dwarfed for want of room in which to ex- 
pand. Why was not a son of St. Ignatius, or of St. 
Dominic ? or that simple-minded and generous heart which was so 
apt to be touched by ‘the recital of misfortune, and moved to the 
most self-denying sacrifices for its relief—why does it beat in the 
breast of a Protestant Rector, instead of that of a Catholic Mis- 
sionary or Brother of Charity? Why have those valuable men been 
distanced in the pursuit of truth by some who were once their in- 
feriors in spiritual advancement, and who might have learned so 
many lessons of true wisdom at their feet? Often did they set an 
example of Catholic virtues at the very moment when they were 
defaming Catholic truth. Let us humbly hope and fervently pray 
that, in the merciful judgment of our Heavenly Father, the un- 
conscious testimony of their lives may outweigh the unknowing 
prevarications of their lips. Fiat, fiat! 
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Cardinal Pole and the Anglican Ordinal. 


We took occasion, a few months ago, to lament the absence from 
the archives of this country of the very important series of documents 
which must have at some time existed, relating to the mission cf 
Cardinal Pole in the reign of Queen Mary, for the purpose of recon- 
ciling England to the Holy See. This reconcilfation was, as every one 
knows, very short-lived, on account of the deaths of the Queen and 
the Cardinal, and the immediate succession of Queen Elizabeth. But 
it was actually accomplished, and its conditions might therefore be 
consulted and quoted as precedents; and, as a matter of fact, the 
principle then acted on with regard to alienated Church-property has 
often been followed since that time. Happily, however, the absence 
of the documents does not deprive us of sufficient information to 
enable us to see what the Holy See considered essential, and what 
it thought might be sacrificed for the sake of peace and the quiet 
of souls. The documents themselves probably exist at Rome, and 
Pallavicini mentions having seen them there when he was collecting 
materials for his history of the Council of Trent. 

The subject has been suddenly brought into prominence in a 
singular manner by Dr. Pusey. We have already dwelt sufficiently 
on what we consider to be the characteristics of his late Eirenicon, 
tested by the ordinary standards of controversial fairness, learning, 
and theological accuracy; and we see no reason whatever for think- 
ing that any competent person who has examined that work criti- 
cally has formed of it any opinion different from our own. Nor, if 
it is to be considered as in any way a basis of negotiation, can any 
question with regard to it be entertained before the previous con- 
sideration of the truth or falsehood of the statements which it con- 
tains. Nor ought it to be any thing but a relief to Dr. Pusey’s own 
mind to find out that he has been led into great misconceptions and 
misrepresentations. Such convictions bring with them a solid gain 
as well as a momentary pain; for they must prove to him and to 
others that he has very greatly exaggerated to himself and to them 
the difficulties which he seems to feel as to the acceptance of the 
Catholic system ; and if half his ideas with regard to this system are 
founded upon want of knowledge or misunderstanding, this will, of 
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course, raise a presumption against the value of the objections that 
remain. 

In a passage in which he was speaking about the Anglican Orders, 
Dr. Pusey has now acknowledged that he has fallen into a great 
mistake. We venture to hope that this will not be the last similar 
acknowledgment that we shall have from him. He had said that 
the form adopted “ at the consecration of Archbishop Parker was care- 
fully framed on the old form used in the consecration of Archbishop 
Chichele a century before.” He had gone on to argue from the fact 
that “the selection of this one precedent (amidst the number of arch- 
bishops consecrated in obedience to Papal Bulls, in which case the 
form was wholly different) shows how careful Parker and his con- 
secrators were to follow the ancient precedents. This fact is in itself 
the contradictory of the allegations of carelessness so recklessly made 
by Roman Catholic controversialists” (p. 233). Dr. Pusey con- 
cluded his paragraph by an attack on Lingard. 

This statement about Chichele was, of course, received on Dr. 
Pusey’s authority. He said he had consulted the Lambeth registers, 
and verified (many years ago) the identity of the form in the two 
cases. We think that it shows the respect with which Dr. Pusey has 
been treated, that no one thought of questioning so very extraordi- 
nary an assertion; for it implied that there had been different forms 
in the actual consecration of a bishop at different times. The state- 
ment, however, passed, and has now been withdrawn publicly by Dr. 
Pusey himself, who took the unusual course of writing to the Times 
to set it right (Times, Dec. 4). He now says it was the form used 
by Chichele in confirming other bishops. Dr. Pusey, we may sup- 
pose, meant also to withdraw his argument about the great care 
taken by Parker to follow ancient precedents, and about the reckless- 
ness of the charges made by Catholic controversialists. It is as clear 
as daylight that Parker did not follow ancient precedents. 

But what has all this to do with Cardinal Pole? Dr. Pusey 
seems to have thought it necessary not to withdraw one statement in 
favour of Parker’s consecration and the Anglican Orders without 
making another quite as good, or rather better. Chichele, there- 
fore, is dismissed from his pages; but the august figure of Cardinal 
Pole appears instead, and an assertion is made with regard to him of 
far more importance than that which has been withdrawn about Chi- 
chele, both in itself and because it brings in, as it would appear, the 
express sanction of Pope Paul IV. for the Anglican Ordinations. 
Certainly, if Dr. Pusey was unfortunate in having to retract about 
Chichele, he must have felt far more than compensated for his mis- 
fortune in having the opportunity of making, in the columns of the 
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Times, so magnificent a substitution of one Catholic authority for 
another. But, on the other hand, suppose this new argument fails 
him? We hardly know what there is then left for him to do, but to be 
silent on the subject for the future, It is very awkward to have to 
make a retractation at all, but still more so to have made one encum- 
bered by a new assertion which turns out to be not less erroneous, and 
far more momentous in its error, than that of which it has taken the 
place. Are we to expect Dr. Pusey to be so heroic as to write to the 
Times over again, and plead guilty to a second mistake ? 

The new statement amounts to this: Dr. Pusey tells us that, in 
point of fact, Cardinal Pole and the Pope acknowledged the validity 
of the Anglican consecrations. The Legate had of course very ample 
powers as to reconciling schismatics and supplying “ deficiencies” as 
to orders and functions. The first “ Book of King Edward VI.,” as 
it is called, must have been in use for some few years before the ac- ~ 
cession of Queen Mary. There were some bishops who had been con- 
secrated according to the form there set forth. If, therefore, Cardinal 
Pole admitted them to be bishops validly consecrated,—even though 
with some deficiencies afterwards to be supplied or condoned,—we 
have his authority for the sufficiency of the form according to which 
they had been so consecrated. And if the Pope ratified the proceedings 
of the Legate, we have not only the authority of the latter, but the 
ratification of the former, to rely on in defence of the ritual in question. 

The argument of Dr. Pusey goes further than this. Fully drawn 
out, we suppose it would be extended—indeed, it would be no good 
whatever to him if it were not—to’ the validity of Parker’s conse- 
cration. He would argue that the same form which was valid in 
the time of the schism under Edward must be acknowledged to be 
valid in the time of the schism under Elizabeth. He considers it to 
be certain that Parker was consecrated according to this form; there- 
fore his consecration must be allowed as valid. 

There are certain hitches in the argument here, because of course 
the consecration or non-consecration of Parker would depend on other 
things besides the form used: as, for instance, the “character” and 
“intention” of those who used it. Dr. Pusey usually takes a san- 
guine view about things that stand in the way of a conclusion on 
which his own position depends; and so he persuades himself 
that, because the story about the “consecration” of Parker at the 
Nag’s Head is not pressed by some Catholic controversialists, no- 
thing remains for him but to prove the validity of the form in the 
Book of King Edward, and its certain use in the case of Parker. 
This, of course, is questionable in the highest degree; but we do not 
intend to wander at present beyond the point immediately at issue. 
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Let us suppose, then, that the proceedings of Cardinal Pole are to be 
taken as an indication of his judgment, and even of the judgment 
of Paul IV., as to the sufficiency of the Anglican form for which 
Dr. Pusey is so anxious. We can hardly wish for any thing more 
entirely convenient for the Catholic impugners of Anglican Ordina- 
tions than that Dr. Pusey should rest his defence of those ordinations 
on the acts of Pole. He says the form was admitted by Pole as valid ; 
and argues accordingly. The fact is, that the form was not admitted 
by Pole as valid in any case; and the whole weight of the Cardinal’s 
testimony, as far as it goes, tells against the Anglican Ordinations, 
instead of for them. There are, of course, some differences between 
the case of the present. (so-called) Anglican Orders and those with 
which Pole had to deal; but in some respects the case of the 
bishops consecrated under Edward VI. was. far better than that of 


‘Parker and his associates; for in the former case there was never 


any doubt about the persons who consecrated them. Yet the facts 
are perfectly clear, and only require to be stated in order to make it 
indisputable that this new discovery of Dr. Pusey contains in reality 
an argument very damaging to the cause which it was meant to serve ~ 

Dr. Pusey’s statements are to be found in two letters to the 
Times, the last of which appeared on December 15th. In the first, 
he withdraws, as we have said, the statement about Chichele; and 
then adds: “ The words used by the consecrators of Parker, ‘ Accipe 
Spiritum Sanctum,’ were used in the later Pontificals. . . . Roman 
Catholic writers admit that that only is essential to consecration 
which the English service-book retained—prayer during the service, 
which should have reference to the office of bishops, and the imposi- 
tion of hands. And, in fact, Cardinal Pole engaged to retain in their 
orders those who had been so ordained under Edward VI.; and his 
act was confirmed by Paul IV. (Sanders, De Schism. Anglic. lib. ii 
p. 350).” We have here two definite assertions: one as to what is 
admitted by Catholic writers as essential to consecration; another, 
as to Cardinal Pole and Sanders. Our immediate business is with 
the second, 

In his later letter, Dr. Pusey again refers to Sanders; but he 
does not quote him, except as to a few words stating the confirma- 
tion of his “acts” by Paul IV. The reader will observe that the 
first statement is, that he “engaged” to retain certain persons in 
their orders; and in this statement, as repeated in Dr. Pusey’s second 
letter (from the act of parliament in which the dispensation is set 
forth), the word is “promised.” Dr. Pusey seems to have drawn 
his information from a very respectable authority — Mr. Haddan, 
the editor of Bramhall’s Works, in the Anglo-Catholic Library, who, 
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in his third volume, p. 114, has brought together, with great general 
fairness, a large mass of information on the subject of the Anglican 
Ordinations: The passage of Sanders, on which Dr. Pusey relies, is 
not, however, there quoted; but it will be found in the same volume 
at p. 63. It speaks entirely of facts, not of engagements or pro- 
mises ; for it states that Cardinal Pole “confirmed all bishops which 
had been made in the former schism (in priore schismate), so they 
were Catholic in their judgment of religion; and likewise the new 
sees themselves, for Henry at the time of the schism had erected six. 
[These last words are not quite accurately rendered by Bramhall. ] 
And this writing, joined to a law of parliament, was published with 
the decrees of that session for the tranquillising of their souls. All 
which things were subsequently ratified and confirmed by Paul IV.” 
We must first of all say that these words are not Sanders’s ; they 
do not occur in the earlier editions, e.g. that of 1585: they are really 
an addition by Rishton, who republished the work of Sanders in 
1628. But we do not question their accuracy. In the next place, 
let us first deal with the “engagements” and “ promises” of Car- 
dinal Pole. Every one knows that, when the Legate came to Eng- 
land, the country had been for many years separated from the 
communion of the Catholic Church; but during the whole reign of 
Henry VIII. there had been no change in doctrine, discipline, or 
ritual, save only such as was implied in the substitution of the royal 
supremacy for that of the Pope. Thus, up to the beginning of the 
short reign of Edward VI., the country had been in simple schism ; 
and the ordinations and consecrations had taken place according to 
the ancient ritual, and had been performed by bishops of whose legi- 
timacy no doubt could be entertained. But, because the functions 
of the Holy See had been interrupted, with many persons certain defi- 
ciencies had to be made good. No one can question that these formed 
the majority both of the bishops and clergy with whom Pole had to 
deal, and who were contemplated in his instructions, in the powers 
delegated to him, and in the use to be made of those powers accord- 
ing to his own “ promises” and “engagements.” In fact, there was 
no other Ordinal but the Catholic one in existence or in use till 
atleast half-way through the short reign of Edward. The number 
of clergy ordained, and of bishops consecrated, according to the new 
form, would be naturally few; asa fact, there were but seven or eight 
bishops of that sort at the accession of Mary, It is clear, therefore, that 
the words of the dispensation quoted by Dr. Pusey are not necessarily 
to be applied to the bishops of the new Ordinal. There were at that 
time in England three sets of (so-called) clergy: bishops and priests 
consecrated and ordained under Henry by undoubted bishops, accord- 
ing to Catholic forms; some bishops and clergy of the new Ordinal,— 
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comparatively very few; and a number of persons calling themselves 
ministers and clergymen, a great part of them foreigners, who had 
never been ordained in any way whatever. It may just as well be 
said that Cardinal Pole promised to receive these last, as those of 
the second class; and there is no ground for supposing that he made 
any distinction between them. 

Let us now pass on to what Pole actually did; and here Sanders, 
or rather Rishton, Dr. Pusey’s own authority, seems to limit his acts 
to those who had fallen away in the former schism—which readers of 
his book will naturally understand as the schism under Henry. The 
book is, in fact, divided into two parts, one of which contains the 
schism under Henry; the other, that under Edward and Elizabeth. 
Again, Sanders, or Rishton, says that Pole confirmed all bishops 
made in the former schism, and also the new sees; “for Henry, 
schismatis tempore, had erected six,’—which again seems to limit 
his assertion to the bishops of Henry VIII. But it matters very 
little how we interpret the words in themselves; for the historical 
fact is perfectly certain and undeniable. Rishton tells us that Pole 
confirmed all bishops made in the schism. Now he did confirm 
certain bishops; but they were bishops of Henry’s schism alone. It 
can be proved to demonstration that Rishton cannot mean any 
bishops of Edward’s Ordinal ; for if so, he would state what was false. 
At the time of Pole’s arrival in England there were no bishops of 
the new Ordinal for him to restore ; so that his “ acts,” confirmed by 
Paul IV., could not by any possibility have settled the question of 
the validity of their consecration. All the “Edwardine” bishops had 
been deprived on various grounds before he came. Rymer (xv. 370) 
gives the commissions for proceeding against them, and they bear 
date in March 1553-4: Pole landed in the November following. 
Taylor, bishop of Lincoln, was deprived expressly ob nullitatem con- 
secrationis ejus; et defectum tituli sui, quem habuit a Rege Ed- 
vardo VI’ per literas patentes cum hdc clausuld, dum bene se gesserit. 
This is the language of the Canterbury Register, March 20. Hooper, 
bishop of Worcester and Gloucester, Harley of Hereford; Farrer of 
St. David’s, were deprived on the same day for the same cause. 
Bird, bishop of Chester, was deprived for his marriage, so was Hol- 
gate, archbishop of York; Bush, bishop of Bristol, resigned ; Scory 
was removed from Chichester on the reappearance of the former 
bishop, Day; but, on renouncing his marriage and performing 
penance, was absolved by Bonner in July, and allowed to act as a 
priest ;* but he left the country before the arrival of the Legate. 


* Mr. Haddan, in the note to which we have before referred, quotes the 
“rehabilitation of Scory by Bonner,” as an argument in favour of the 
English Ordinal, and in another place (p. 70) speaks of it as a recognition 
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Cranmer, Latimer, and Ridley, the last of whom was an Edwardine 
bishop, we do not count; when Ridley was “ degraded,” it was only 
from the priesthood, which shows that his consecration as bishop was 
held to be null. It was the same with Hooper. 

We now sce to what the assertion about Cardinal Pole really 
amounts. No single case can be adduced in which he acted in the 
way in which Dr. Pusey says he did act, and was “ confirmed” in so 
acting by Paul IV. Mary and her advisers made short work of the 
Anglican Ordinal without him; and it is very possible that he may 
have been consulted beforehand, and advised or insisted on these 
proceedings. Perhaps Dr. Pusey will fall back on his “ promises” 
and “engagements,” and say that there may have been some clergy 
to be “rehabilitated,” though there were no bishops. Then, at all 
events, he must abandon Sanders, and the confirmation of the acts of 
Pole by Paul IV.; but even after that, his case is a very poor one, 
and rests entirely upon his own interpretation of the words of Pole. 
Pole had, of course, very large general powers, such as would 
always be given to a legate in similar cases. He would be able 
to supply and condone deficiencies as long as what is essential had 
been observed. But it is one thing to have such powers and to 
promise to use them, and quite another to say that in individual 
cases the essentials had been observed. Dr. Pusey asserts that the 
Anglican Ordinal retained the essentials. It is one thing to say 
this, quite another to make Cardinal Pole say so; and then further 
to assert, that he not only said so, but fulfilled his “ engagement.” 
Pole’s “ legatine” powers may be seen in a printed letter from Sir 
W. Coventree to Burnet (London, 1685). They contain faculties to 
rehabilitate “ ecclesiastics” of any grade, “ etiam circa ordines, quos 
nunguam aut malé susceperunt.” Dr. Pusey’s clergy may just as 
well fall under the nunquam as under the malé. They go on to 
speak about bishops—*‘et munus consecrationis quod iis ab aliis 
episcopis vel archiepiscopis, etiam hereticis et schismaticis, aut alias 
minus rite, et non servaté forma ecclesia consueté, impensum fuit.” 
But if this means the essential sacramental form, the “ rehabilitation” 
would be simply consecration, not supplying a defect; and if it does 
not mean that form, it may mean any omission in the old ritual, such 
as took place under Henry. When Pole issued his commission for 
the absolution of the province of Canterbury, he speaks of the resto- 
ration of the clergy, provided the form and intention of the Church 


of his episcopal character. We are not aware of any ground for this asser- 
tion. Scory had been ordained a priest under the Catholic ritual, and was 
restored to the use of the orders he had on renouncing his marriage. It is 
certain he did not resume his “episcopal” functions; and, at all events, 
Pole had nothing to do with the matter, 
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was not omitted in their ordination; but this is not to say, in a par- 
ticular case, whether it had been so or not. In fact, his language 
implies that he expects to find some who have not been ordained 
validly : these would be the clergy of the new ritual. 

It is true Dr. Pusey may say that at all events Pule ought to 
have thought so; for Catholic theologians now admit that nothing 
more is essential beyond what is retained in the English service. 
He is not quite accurate in his representation of Catholic theo- 
logians; but that may pass. Neither in Pole’s time nor our own 
would any Roman theologian have accepted such a ritual as that 
in question; nor is it at all certain that at that time the essentials 
named by Dr. Pusey would have been thought sufficient. Still more 
questionable is it whether these “ essentials” are to be found where 
Dr. Pusey sees them, in the book of Edward. It is not every “ prayer 
during the service that has reference to the office of bishops” that 
would suffice, if it expressed the intentions of men who had no 
Catholic idea of that office. But this is not a question for present 
discussion. Dr. Pusey affirmed not his own opinion, but that of 
Pole, when he said that he engaged to retain all persons so ordained. 
Pole never said a word about it; and we must submit to Dr. Pusey 
whether his words do not distinctly convey the impression that he 
did. He says, this and this is enough, and Cardinal Pole promised 
to act as if it was. This is not correct, in the ordinary sense of the 
words. We have thus reduced this new contribution to Anglican 
defences to its right proportions. Pole did nothing whatever and 
said nothing whatever to imply a belief in the validity of these con- 
secrations. In his commissions he used ordinary and general lan- 
guage, and used it hypothetically. The new authority which vouches 
_ for the sufficiency of King Edward's Ordinal is simply Dx. Pusey 
himself. 


*,.* We take the present opportunity of acknowledging some kind re- 
marks of Correspondents on our late article, Dr. Pusey as a Controversialist. 
A learned priest has pointed out to us that the statement about Melchior 
Canus (p. 631, note) might seem to imply that that writer defended the 
doctrine of the Immaculate Conception. This, of course, no one acquainted 
with the subject would think of asserting. Our object was to point out a 
very careless way of quoting in Dr. Pusey; and the passage quoted by him 
as from Canus is in reality, as we said, an objection from Erasmus, We 
never meant to imply that Canus answered the objection: he is not writing 
on that subject, but about the authority of the Fathers and others; and he, 
in another place, admits the statement, instead of refuting it. 

We have also to acknowledge the receipt of some very interesting facts 
concerning Du Pin, who is spoken of in the same article (p. 624). From 
his letters to Wake, which still exist, a gentleman, who has devoted much 
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In wintry days the Old Year dies, 
Whose life began in days as dark, 
And who herein can fail to mark 
How sad and stern an omen lies ? 
The years thus born in wintry night, 
And doom’d ’mid winter’s blasts to close, 
Seem charged to come with many woes, 
But little promise of delight. 


time to the study of the subject, has come to the conclusion that he was not 
prepared to go so far in concession to Anglicanism as is stated in the article, 
The same argument is drawn from his Commonitorium. It is, however, 
right to say, that the statement in our article is taken from the report of 
Lafiteau, Bishop of Sisteron, who says that he was present when the 
“papers” were brought to the Palais Royal on their seizure; and it is quite 
possible that Du Pin may have compromised himself far more in other 
papers than in his correspondence with Wake and his Commonitorium. We 
may be allowed, while on the subject, to refer to a letter of Archdeacon 
Wordsworth in the Guardian of Dec. 20, which reaches us as we write. He 
states, with perfect truth, that Dr. Pusey has misrepresented (in a letter to 
the Weekly Register) the whole purport of the correspondence between 
Wake and Du Pin. Dr. Wordsworth calls it a “grave historical inaccu- 
Tacy,” and says it ought to be set right “for the sake of the Church of 
England, and of the memory of one of her Archbishops :” we may add, in 
order that Catholics may understand the real spirit of certain “ pacifica- 
tors,” “ Adopting the words of the Weekly Register,” says Dr. Wordsworth, 
“Dr. Pusey refers to the correspondence between Archbishop Wake and the 
Gallican divines two centuries ago (it was not quite a century and a half) 
as an endeavour to make an accommodation with the Church of Rome, 
On the contrary, let me be allowed respectfully to remind Dr. Pusey and 
your readers that it was an endeavour to make a combination against 
Rome.” Dr. Wordsworth is quite right as to the fact: it was an attempt to 
get the Jansenist party in France to bring about a rupture with Rome, 
which had just condemned the errors of Jansenius. Lastly, it has been 
suggested to us that a passage (p. 631), in which the mistake of Dr. Pusey 
about the “Feast of the Sanctification of the Blessed Virgin” is pointed 
out, is too concise to be quite clear. It means simply this—to keep the Feast 
of the Immaculate Conception is to keep that of the “ Sanctification” at that 
particular moment. To keep the Feast of her Sanctification did not neces- 
sarily imply the belief that she had been “sanctified” at that particular 
moment; but it by no means denied it, especially as the Feast was kept on 
the day of her conception, nine months before the Feast of her - Nativity. 
Dr. Pusey says that it denied it, for he calls the Sanctification “the contra- 
dictory of the Immaculate Conception”! When the Pope ordered the word 
“ Sanctification” to be suppressed, he meant probably to fix the meaning of 
the Church as celebrating, not merely our Blessed Lady’s “ Sanctification” 
indefinitely, but her sanctification at the moment of her conception, 
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The year comes in—a casket seal’d; 
And we, like children mad with glee, 
Grasp the new toy, whate’er it be, 

E’er yet its contents are reveal’d. 


Yet here witliin the toy may be 
Some sword of keenest edge, to rend 
Fond ties that knit us to some friend 
Firmly as ivy clasps the tree. 
Or, lurking in its fairest part, 
Some germ of woe, some poison-root, 
That soon shall spring to bitterest fruit, 
And taint the life-blood of our heart. 
Is it, then, hollow joy impels, 
That we to-night our peals should ring, 
And from our every steeple fling 
Rejoicings of melodious bells ? 


If New-Year’s hopes are, after all, 

But tissues woven in a dream,— 

The brilliance of the death-light’s gleam, 
Whose brightness speaks of bier and pall? 


Ah no! the gladdest, deepest mirth 

May still befit the close of years ; 

The future, dark with low’ring fears, 
Is tinged with hopes, though not of earth. 


What though the coming years of life 
Dawn gloomier still than those gone by ; 
Yet ever still they draw more nigh 

The closing of this weary strife. 


New years are landmarks on the road, 

The shadows of the nearing end 

To which all steps and struggles tend ; 
The shelter of our true abode ; 
Unruffled peace of glorious life ; 

Eternal years of God’s own rest, 

Where hope may yield to bliss possess’d, 
But day not yield to closing night. 


For this let every brazen tongue 
Prate merrily all the night with glee, 
And one wild ringing melody 

From every soaring spire be flung. 
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A FEw weeks ago some surprise was expressed at the fact that a 
great English statesman, whom the then very recent death of Lord 
Palmerston had just made the most prominent subject in the country, 
though it had not raised him at once to the vacant post of Prime 
Minister, should find time at the moment that the Cabinet was being 
reconstructed, and while the future policy of the Government must 
have been a matter of anxious thought and consultation, to harangue 
an academical audience in Edinburgh on what seemed almost a 
purely classical question. Mr. Gladstone, however, has so often 
shown how keen is his relish for the treasures of ancient literature, 
and how perfect an acquaintance he has acquired with the subjects 
which he began to study at Eton and at Oxford, that it ought not 
to have been a matter of wonder that he should devote his fare- 
well speech as rector of an University to the handling of a theme 
concerning that Greece with whose poets and philosophers he has so 
long been familiar. Men's minds, perhaps, were then full of the 
prospect of his succession to the influence enjoyed by Lord Palmer- 
ston, whom no one, certainly, could ever have fancied making a 
speech on the providential government of the world, or on the posi- 
tion of Greece, Rome, or any other country, in that dispensation. 
But, among the many benefits that may be expected from the pro- 
minence of a statesman of Mr. Gladstone’s high character and various 
attainments, it may not be altogether an insignificant one, that, in 
an age like the present, he brings to the post of a leader in counsel 
and debate the perfect scholarship, the philosophic thoughtfulness 
and depth of view, the power to grasp ideas and conceive of motives 
of action higher than those of the materialist and the mere man of 
business, which were at one time, perhaps, more common among 
English politicians than in our own days. Mr. Gladstone has, as it 
were, inaugurated a new and most important part of his career by 
an attempt to contribute to the philosophy of history. We prefer 
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Hon. W. E. Gladstone, 
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this view of his late discourse to that which represents him as taking 
leave therein of the elegant studies of his youth and manhood, in 
order to turn entirely to the practical business of governing the 
empire. Empires can have few better chances of being well governed 
than that which is secured them when their leading statesmen do not 
consider it an unpractical study to trace out the workings of Provi- 
dence in the history of nations. They are on the verge of ruin from 
not understanding their own position, their own mission in the world, 
their absolute dependence on the good pleasure of Him who raises 
them up or shatters them as they obey or thwart His behests, when 
they are ruled by men who practically ignore all ends and aims save 
those which are material, who know of no government of the world 
but that which carries out the decrees of a congress of European 
states, nor any Providence higher than an adroit maintenance of the 
balance of power. 

Besides that accurate scholarship and wide reading of which we 
have already seen so many proofs from the pen of Mr. Gladstone, 
his present work shows that breadth and largeness of view which 
cannot be given by mere erudition or elegance of taste, any more 
than by the most extensive practical acquaintance with the ‘details of 
business or of politics. It shows a mind capable of the loftiest spe- 
culation, and one which delights to feed its gaze upon the noblest 
subjects with which human thought can be conversant. So little of 
any great value has hitherto been written on the philosophy of history, 
in the sense in which the words apply to the matter of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s volume, that any contribution to its literature from a mind 
capable of dealing with its mighty outlines is especially welcome. 
Any such writer does good service by raising the minds of his 
readers with him to a level from which the wide landscape, so to say, 
of the course of Providence in the history of the human race can be 
to any extent embraced as a whole. The service thus rendered to 
this important field of study is independent of perfect accuracy of 
detail in the view presented in any particular work. There may 
be something indistinct, something distorted, something exaggerated, 
something out of place in many particulars, and yet the general 
effect may be in the main true. Unless the writer be altogether 
incompetent, or be carried away by mere fancifulness, he will be 
right nine times for once that he is wrong. 

These qualifications are perhaps necessary in a criticism on the 
briliant and interesting discourse which now lies before us. Mr. 
Gladstone is very successful in his more general theme, which is 
to claim for the mind and culture of Greece an important part in 
the preparation of mankind for the advent of the Great Deliverer. 
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Whether he has been equally happy in his reading of the particular 
design of Providence to which Greece was subservient, may perhaps 
be fairly questioned. Again, he considers the Homeric religion a8 
embodying the peculiar instincts of the Greek mind, or, rather, per- 
haps those rays of primeval light which, however afterwards dis- 
coloured and distorted, it brought with it from its ancestral home— 
the point from which its earliest wanderings began, where the once 
undivided tribes, by whom the surface of the earth was afterwards 
peopled, dwelt at first side by side in the possession of the same de- 
posit of traditional truth. He truly says that we cannot conceive these 
races to have separated from one another without each retaining, at 
the outset, much the same belief with the rest. But when he comes to 
attempt to fix on the germ of original trath which found its most 
congenial home in the Greek mind, and which that mind seems to 
him, if we understand him rightly, to have had some special office in 
fostering and bringing to a distorted and monstrous maturity in the. 
mythology to which it enslaved itself, it is obvious that he is by no 
means so safe a guide as on the general question. At this point of 
his discourse, Mr. Gladstone gives us some exceedingly interesting 
remarks on the! Hellenic religion, as embodied chiefly in the poetry 
of Homer. These’ remarks are the kernel of the whole essay; but 
ingenious, striking, and beautiful as they are in themselves, we cannot 
recognise in them any answer to the question which they are intended 
to solve. 

Mr. Gladstone remarks that in the primeval traditions of the 
human race, handed down to us in the book of Genesis, there was 
“manifestly included a humanistic element.” The seed of the woman 
was to bruise the serpent’s head. This element he supposes to have 
been kept out of sight in the Jewish system,* possibly from the fear 
of a fall into idolatry. Yet surely one of the commonest charges 
brought against the Hebrew Scriptures is based upon what is called 
their “anthropomorphism ;” and they present to us a chain of pro- 


' phecies respecting the Incarnation, so copious and explicit on this 


point, as to have produced in the minds of the Jews, when the time 
for their fulfilment came, a far greater readiness to receive the king, 
the son of David, than the hidden Emmanuel, God with us. More- 
over, the frequent appearances of angels, as we gather, in the human 
form, would seem, to mention no other points of the same tendency, to 
contravene directly the assertion made by Mr. Gladstone. Nor can 
* “There was no provision made, as far as we are aware—at any rate in | 
the Mosaic system—for keeping alive this particular element of the original 
traditions, otherwise than as an anticipation reaching into the far-distant 
future” (p. 20). 
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any one fairly read through what he counts as the Second Command- 
ment, and assent to his view, that its “stringent prohibitions . . . . 
appear to have been especially pointed against the execution by human 
hands of the figure of a man.” Nor is there much in the argument 
that the idolatry of the Jews was never anthropomorphic. It was, 
as far_as we know, always a borrowed idolatry, just as much and 
as little anthropomorphic as that of the neighbouring nations from 
whom it was received. It is, perhaps, very difficult for us even to 
imagine the state of mind on which the tendency to idolatry was 
founded, but in this respect it does not appear that the Jews ever 
invented any thing for themselves. When they fell under the do- 
minion and influence of the Greek conquerors of Asia, we find that 
those who apostatised from the national faith were as ready to receive 
the gods of their later masters as their ancestors had ever been to 
bow down to the abominations of the Canaanites, or Moabites, or 
Sidonians, or Egyptians. This humanistic element of primeval tra- 
dition Mr. Gladstone further supposes to have been caught and 
appropriated by the Hellenic race; and the working out of this idea 
gives occasion to what we have already spoken of as the most brilliant 
part of his discourse. He has remarked on the intense “ humanity” 
of the Olympian system of deities, as set forth in Homer, and con- 
trasted it with the more vague, gloomy, and awful mysteriousness of 
the system of nature-worship which it seems to have supplanted. He 
remarks on the introduction of the “ family-order” into heaven, even 
at the cost of making the system of deities itself culminate in an in- 
cestuous union, such as the Greeks, of all nations in antiquity, looked 
upon with peculiar horror. Then, again, we find but the faintest 
traces of animal-worship in Greece. Hence flowed, aecording to Mr. 
Gladstone, certain principles of thought and action which raised them 
very far above other pagans. Such was a singular reverence for 
human life and human nature; though Mr. Gladstone is obliged to 
admit that Sir John Acton has, at all events, gone far towards prov- 
ing his point about the prevalence of human sacrifice throughout the 
Hellenic world. This, however, from the story of Iphigenia, he sup- 
poses to have been a foreign importation. Such, again, he considers 
to have been the great homage paid by the Greeks to personal beauty; 
the tendency to look on deformity as more than a misfortune, and to 
connect ignoranée and vice closely together. Such was preéminently 
the high position accorded to woman—at least in the ages the man- 
ners of which are reflected on the pages of Homer. Then, again, 
he has several charming passages on the influence exercised by this 
element, ag at once the spring and guiding star of the wonderful 
art of Greece, and ‘also on her marvellous mental philosophy, which 
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treated man eminently as a whole, without excluding either of the 
parts of which his being is made up. 
These pages contain a number of deep and beautiful thoughts ; 
and it may appear ungracious to criticise too minutely what so ob- 
viously needs more ample development and illustration from the 
hands of its author in order-to be fairly appreciated. In Mr. Glad- 
stone’s view, the “ humanistic element” in the early traditions of the 
human race would seem to be connected—unnaturally indeed and 
unlawfully, as St. Paul speaks of men who “ detain” the truth of God 
in injustice—with the origin of the very human system of deities 
with whom the Olympus of Homer was crowded, Mr. Gladstone 
specifies particularly the character of Apollo, as supplying the link 
between the traditional truth and the mythological fiction. Is his 
argument meant further to imply that the “humanistic element” 
thus. preserved in so distorted a form was a part of the providential 
order of the world to prepare men for the reception of the Gospel? 
No doubt he is quite right in maintaining that a nation whose influ- 
ence on the world has been so remarkable could not but have had a 
definite mission in the great plan of human history. But surely we 
may find many a more obvious answer to the question which seeks 
for the part allotted to Greece in this wonderful drama than that 
which is thus given by Mr. Gladstone. Holy Scripture in the book 
of Wisdom and in the Epistles of St. Paul seems to point plainly 
enough to a twofold source for the origin of the systems of pagan 
idolatry ; and both the writers to whose words we refer must have 
had before them chiefly, if not exclusively, the Greek system of false 
worship. The earlier author names the homage paid to the wonder- 
ful powers of nature as one source of polytheism; he then goes on 
to point to the reverence paid to illustrious ancestors and celebrated 
heroes as another. He reproaches the heathen, in words afterwards 
echoed by St. Paul in the great passage on heathenism with which 
the Epistle to the Romans opens, for having closed their eyes to the 
lessons about God conveyed in the visible creation. We may carry 
on the argument from St. Paul, who brings out most forcibly of all 
the further fact that idolatry, as well as the low and abominable ex- 
cesses of sensuality with which it was closely connected, was a punish- 
ment permitted to ensue as a consequence on the forgetfulness of 
God. The scriptural account of heathenism is completed by another 
passage of St. Paul,—in harmony with the decrees of the Church as 
to offerings made to idols, as well as with the unvarying conduct of 
the Christians during the early persecutions,—in which the Apostle 
lays down as an axiom that the deities adored by the heathen were 
in reality devils ; and his words are but an echo of an Old-Testament 
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text. With this view of the heathen mythology before us, it seems 
certainly very difficult to find room for the embodiment of the hu- 
manistic element of primeval tradition in the Olympian system as a 
part of the preparation for the Gospel—if we are right in attributing 
that meaning to Mr. Gladstone’s argument. We might say, perhaps, 
that the powers of evil who were allowed to lead men on to the delu- 
sions of heathenism, travestied, to some extent, in the system which 
they cunningly presented for the acceptance of the Greek mind, that 
feature of primitive tradition to which Mr. Gladstone refers. But 
even this seems to us too fanciful an hypothesis. Again, there is no 
reason to connect those nobler features in Greek society and morality, 
which are so well pointed out by Mr. Gladstone, with the mythological 
system of the deities of that nation, except as causes rather than as 
effects. It is far more likely to be true that the Hellenes retained 
their dislike to incest, to polygamy and the consequent degradation 
of woman, their respect for human life, and other characteristics 
which raised them so high above other ancient nations, in conse- 
quence of traditions and customs which they had brought with them 
in their long wanderings from their earliest home, than that they 
caught them from the system of polytheism into which they were 
inveigled. Family and social traditions are far more long-lived than 
those which relate to the unseen world and the distant future, unless 
there be some special instrument and authority to force the latter 
upon the mind, which so soon flags in its flights beyond the things 
of sense. Thus the conscience of the enlightened heathen was always 
at variance with his mythology. All that was good and noble in the 
characteristic features of the Greek cultivation can thus be more 
easily and more naturally accounted for than in the way suggested by 
Mr. Gladstone. And it would not be difficult to draw out an argu- 
ment for the support of the direct contradictory of the proposition he 
has maintained, as far as the mythology is concerned. We think it 
might fairly be argued—and no doubt such an argument must often 
have crossed the minds of the early Christian philosophers—that 
the noble moral instincts which made the Greek and Roman society, 
corrupt as it was, notwithstanding their existence, the best material 
existing in the world eighteen hundred years ago for the formation 
of Christian communities, would have been far more powerful, and 
have arrived at a far greater development, if it had not been for the 
influence of their national religions. 

Mr. Gladstone appears to us to have left out of sight what cer- 
tainly deserved to be mentioned almost first of all in an essay on 
the position of Greece in the providential order. Although the 
armies of Rome had, in the course of the few centuries preceding 
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: the Christian era, done the great work of making the world one 
. | united whole in polity and government, and thus secured one of 
the most essential requisites for the spread of the Gospel, it was 
first of all the conquests of Alexander, and the Greek kingdoms 
-# founded upon them, which prepared the way for the last great empire 
| and made the mighty “Roman peace” possible. It was Greece 
_ that first united East and West, Europe and Asia; and it was the 
. influence of her literature, commerce, and civilisation that penetrated 
a with one harmonious spirit the otherwise heterogeneous masses out 
_ of which the empire of Rome was built. It was Greece that first 
unlocked the treasures of the sacred Scriptures to the heathen world, 
and that scattered over the face of the earth those colonies of Jewish 
sojourners who, with the proselytes that gathered round them every 
4 where, furnished in great measure the first germs of the first Christian 
Churches. Thus the historical mission of Greece was as noble and 
as unmistakable as that of Rome itself. "Wherever its influence was 
felt it softened and raised the rest of the pagan world by its phi- 
losophy and poetry, in which so many of the grandest moral truths 
which are the heritage of mankind were encased as in a setting of 
the most exquisite workmanship; it quickened thought, intelligence, 
speculation, and taught men to think, to reason, to argue, to study, 
to speak, and to write with accuracy and judgment. Greece prepared 
men who could listen to St. Paul; Rome trained them to live under 
the rule of St. Peter. And this mission will, in a certain most true 
sense, last, as it would seem, to the end of time. Greece will always 
be the schoolmistress of the world. The Roman literature, in many 
respects so noble, is not original; it is but an offshoot from the 
literature of Greece. Heathen though they are, they are more 
human than heathen; though they fall short in so many important 
points, though they are stained here and there with so many dark 
spots which betray the corruption in which their authors and first 
readers were steeped, they will remain for ever the text-books of 
mental cultivation. We do not say whether it will be an evil day 
when Greece is deposed from this, as we think, truly providential 
position ; for if it be providential, that day will never come; nor could 
in any case the place of her literature be supplied by any other that 
was not, in the strictest sense of the word, its offspring. 

These two glories—to have prepared the world, in so great a 
measure, for the reception of Christianity, and to have been installed 
as the trainer of thought and of mental and artistic cultivation by 
Christianity when received —are surely enough for Attica and the 
Peloponnesus, for the scattered islets of the Archipelago, and the 
colonies which fringed the shores of Asia Minor, Sicily, and southern 
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Italy. They are enough to write the mission of Greece in characters 
of light on the pages of the world’s history, and they need not be 
enhanced by subtleties however refined, and fancies however brilliant. 
Mr. Gladstone goes on, in the later pages of his discourse, to imagine 
a further office for the literature and art of Greece, though it must 
be allowed that he speaks with modesty and hesitation. He 
seems to think that there are certain principles brought into play by 
the Gospel, in its healing and remedial character, which may, if 
urged too far and used too exclusively, lead men into excesses and 
unfit them for the real work of life. The statement—as we have 
made it—is all but a truism; the real question is, whether it has 
ever been in fact verified to any considerable extent, and whether 
those against whom the charge of having verified it is made really 
deserve the censure. Mr. Gladstone mentions only, in this con- 
nection, the anchorites of the early ages of the Church: others would 
no doubt extend the accusation so as to include those who have de- 
voted themselves to celibacy as a higher life than the married state, 
and given themselves in any remarkable degree to the exercises 
of asceticism and mortification. It is curious to see a man of Mr. 
Gladstone’s character thus hovering in the rear of the rollicking 
army of “ muscular Christians.” These excesses, he thinks, if they 
ever exist, may possibly be corrected by the Greek spirit. As a 
matter of fact, Mr. Gladstone no doubt agrees with us that the 
danger in our day is quite in the contrary direction. But we think 
him mistaken on the general question, without reference to this or 
that period in the history of the Church. His mistake appears to 
lie not so much in his appreciation of the tendencies and influences 
of Greek culture, as in his somewhat defective view of what we may 
call the spirit of Christendom. He was once taunted in debate 
with being medizval and scholastic; but he is more of an Athenian 
than a man of the Middle Ages. He has not, perhaps he cannot 
have, a perfect idea of the active, vigorous, all-penetrating working 
of the Catholic spirit in a society which it has thoroughly leavened 
and animated, and on which the chilling and paralysing} influences of 
division and error have never fallen. In such a society]there would 
certainly be no need for “correctives” to the fullest development of 
the principles brought into the world by the Gospel; and yet nothing 
is noble, manly, energetic, and great in our human nature that would 
not flourish in full and luxuriant growth and life. The mistake made 
by Mr. Gladstone, if we understand him rightly, is twofold. He sup- 
poses that the impulses which peopled the deserts with men who had 
bid farewell to the world were ever supposed, by them or others, to 
be more than particular vocations, as if the essence of the Gospel con- 
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sisted in the eremitical and was inconsistent with the social life, and 
as if even the highest spiritual perfection could not be attained, and 
was not meant to be attained, in the latter as well as in the former. 
It is true that at the particular time of which he speaks these indi- 
vidual vocations to the desert were numbered by thousands, just as 
in our own time the vocations to active orders engaged in works of 
charity are more numerous than any others. The wind blows whither 
it will: it has been so from the first; and an inscrutable Wisdom 
works out its own plans by the drawings which make themselves 
felt in the hearts of men, at one time to one life, at another to 
another, as the Gospel speaks of our Lord calling to the apostolate 
those whomsoever He chose. It is surely not difficult to see in 
the circumstances of the Church at different times what may at all 
events seem to be adequate reasons for the varying impulses which 
prevail in them from time to time. Another mistake, whether Mr. 
Gladstone has fallen into it or not, would be to imagine that that 
ordinary social standard of moral perfection which is essential for 
the reign of Christianity over the lives and thoughts of its children 
can be adequately secured without the shelter of the evangelical 
counsels and maxims of entire renunciation of the world, embodied 
in the lives of a large number, and even enshrined in permanent 
institutions by religious rules. The ascetics who left the world 
for the deserts of Nitria were in reality the guardians of Christian 
charity and purity in thousands who did not follow their example. 
Christian marriage and Christian family-life, the foundations of the 
Christian state and the Christian community of nations, might never 
have grown up in the midst of the corruption and degradation of 
the pagan society, but for the loftier professions of virginity and 
voluntary poverty. We reap to a great extent what we have not 
sown; we inherit the fruits of the labour of thousands unknown 
to us, who in ages past planted deep the roots of Christian society by 
raising their own thoughts and lives to the society of angels, and 
who have secured the transformation of the world by leaving it them- 
selves, without despising it for others. The foundations on which 
we rest so securely were laid long ago. We cannot dispense, without 
the greatest danger, with the constant witness and operation of the 
same high aspirations in every succeeding generation ; and as pagan- 
ism had its roots in the natural and unelevated instincts of our nature, 
and not in the new creation of grace, its productions may be ennobled 
and then used for the purposes of Christianity, though if they are 
ever in antagonism to its impulses, the only use to be made of them 
is to set them altogether aside. 
Y- 
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Che Poems of Adelaide Anne Procter.* 


Tue appearance of the beautiful edition of Miss Procter’s poems 
lately issued among the Christmas gift-books of the season forms 
a fitting occasion for some remarks upon the special character and 
genius of the authoress whose verses are inscribed upon its delicately- 
toned pages. Of both the first and second series of Miss Procter’s 
Legends and Lyrics numerous editions have been called for by the 
public: they are now collected into a quarto, illustrated by many ex- 
cellent artists, and are prefaced by a slight biographical introduction 
from the pen of Mr. Charles Dickens, who, being intimately ac- 
quainted with Miss Procter’s family, had known her from her early 
girlhood, and entertained for her the truest admiration and the most 
cordial esteem. 

In attempting an analysis of Miss Procter’s poetry, we may well 
preface it by a few words concerning her life and character, because 
these were the roots of her verse. To speak of the dead is at all 
times a sacred thing, demanding heedful words and careful justice. 
To speak of the beloved dead is always a doubly difficult task, re- 
quiring a specially sober modesty of expression, even while giving 
some scope to that instinctive power of true appreciation which 
affection best insures. The writer of these pages knew and loved 
her long and well; and in so far is qualified to speak of what she 
was: yet of a nature which was all womanly, and which retained to 
its last earthly moments a singular charm of childlike playfulness 
and innocence,—having been, as it were, at all times sheltered from 
life’s rougher experiences,—it is not quite easy so to speak as to bring 
out a distinctive image to those who knew it not. 

Adelaide Anne Procter was born, in October 1825, in Bedford 
Square, London; the eldest child, the “sweet beloved first-born,” of 


Brian Waller Procter, best known to literature as Barry Cornwall, 


We have often heard her described as she was at three years old— 
“the prettiest little fairy ever seen,” with fair delicate features and 


* Legends and Lyrics. By Adelaide Anne Procter. With an Introduction 
by Charles Dickens. New edition, with additions. Illustrated by W. T. C. 
Dobson, A.R.A., Samuel Palmer, J. Tenniel, George H. Thomas, Lorenz 
Froéhlich, W. H. Millais,G.du Maurier, W. P. Burton, J. D. Watson, Charles 
Keene, J. M. Carrick, M. E. Edward, T. Morten. (Bell and Daldy.) 
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great blue eyes; always frail in health, but exceedingly intelligent. 
Mr. Dickens tells of a tiny album, made of note-paper, into which her 
favourite passages of poetry were copied for her by her mother’s 
hand before she herself could write; and she very soon began to 
acquire foreign languages, and even to learn geometry. One of her 
early accomplishments was drawing—she composed little figure-pieces 
with grace and facility; and we remember hearing from a loving 
relative of Miss Procter’s, many long years ago, of a certain set of 
sketches of the Seven Ages of Man, done by her in pencil when she 
was yet a little girl. Being at the time still younger, we heard of it 
with a sort of admiring awe, which it is now pathetic to remember ; 
considering in our own mind what a wonderful and even alarming 
little girl this must be. Some five-and-twenty years later (since her 
death) those little sketches came to light; the sight of them smiting 
upon the heart with the memory of that long-ago conversation, so 
full of fond hope and pride. ‘ 

Miss Procter was very thoroughly educated, and from her youth 
went much into society, possessing in a marked degree the best 
characteristics of a woman of the world. Mr. Dickens says that she 
had nothing of the conventional poetess about her; was neither 
melancholy, nor affected, nor self-absorbed. What she had, was the 
ease, the polish, and the extreme readiness which we are taught to 
consider the traditionary charm of a Frenchwoman of the old school. 
To perfect self-possession she added a sort of feminine mastery of 
those about her. Single out any of the famous Parisians gifted with 
the power to win and to keep, and imagine this sort of power grafted 
on to a nature aw fond very simple and sterling; and thus the reader 
will attain to a conception of what she was in social life. She had 
deep and strong feeling, which she poured out in her poetry; but it 
did not come uppermost in her conversation. That was always vivid 
and usually lively, and, moreover, edged with marvellous finesse. 
“ Sweet-briar” one loving friend used to call her. 

Her outward life was not very varied; but her conversion to the 
Catholic faith, which took place when she was about four-and-twenty, 
gave her a wide circle of intellectual interests beyond those of ordi- 
nary English minds. Two years later she went to Piedmont, and 
passed a year with a relative there. She always recalled this Italian 
experience with lively pleasure; and it coloured many of her poems. 
Her letters home were very lively and pictorial, showing that she 
would have excelled in prose composition. 

Of her first entrance into literature Mr. Dickens has given an 
amusing account: how she sent poems to Household Words under 
the signature of Miss Berwick, and how at the office they all made 
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up their minds she was a governess; and how Miss Berwick turned 
out, after all, to be the daughter of his old friend Barry Cornwall, 
who preferred to win her spurs with her visor down. When, some 
years later, she was with much difficulty induced to collect her poems 
into a volume, with her name, their success was immediate ; both that 
volume and a second series passed through edition after edition, till 
she truly became a household word in England. 

There is not, alas, very much more to tell. Just when she became 
famous, and opportunities of literary exertion were opening on every 
side, her health began to fail. For three or four years before her 
declared illness she was very delicate, and, with the fatal animation 
of her peculiar temperament, always overworking herself. But that 
dread malady, consumption, the scourge of England, can rarely be 
averted when once it has marked its prey. In November 1862, her 
increasing illness first confined her to her room, and very shortly to 
her bed. For fifteen long months she lay there, wasting gradually 
away ; yet not only was she patient and thoroughly resigned, but up 
to the very last her bright cheerfulness never quite deserted her. 
When not actually in pain, she would enter into conversation with all 
her old zest, taking just the same interest in her friends and their 
affairs; lively, sympathetic, and helpful to the end. On the very 
last evening of all, one of her friends, thinking to interest her in 
the old pursuit, brought her a little poem in proof. It was a Ca- 
tholic ballad for The Lamp. Miss Procter was sitting up in bed, 
supported by pillows. She was too weak to speak any unnecessary 
word ; but her large blue eyes roused into their wonted intelligence as 
she listened; and then, with the sweet sympathy which she at all 
times gave to others, she made a slight applauding motion with 
those slender wasted fingers, and smiled into the reader’s face. It 
was such a very slight thing, and yet so utterly characteristic— 
courtesy and kindness and a sort of unselfish readiness surviving to 
the very end. 

That night, an hour after midnight, on the 2d of February, the 
summons came. She had been reading a little book,—trying to read 
rather,—and as the clock was on the stroke of one she shut it up, 
and with some sudden mysterious rush of consciousness, having suf- 
fered greatly all the evening from oppressed breathing, she asked 
quietly of her mother, who was holding her in her arms: 

“ Do you think I am dying, mamma ?” 

“T think you are very, very ill to-night, my dear.” 

“ Send for my sister. My feet are so cold,—lift me up.” 

Her sister entering as they raised her, she said: “It has come 


at last.” 
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And then, with so soft a change that the anxious eyes bent upon 
those sunken features could hardly detect the moment of her ceasing 
to breathe, death came to the beloved of so many hearts. The 
prayers of the Church, of which she was so devoted a child, were 
audibly uplifted throughout that closing scene; they were the last 
earthly sounds that can have reached the dulling ear. Opposite to 
her, as she lay upon her little bed, was a photograph from that love- 
liest image by Francia of the dead Saviour lying upon His Mother's 
knees. At all times ardently religious, the last days of her frail 
life were elevated and cheered by the holy rites of her faith. As she 
lay in her coffin, a crucifix upon her breast, and camellias and_violets 
sprinkled over her fair white garments, she looked the loveliest image 
of peace which a pure and pious life could bequeath to perishable 
clay. The delicate face was but little changed. Up to the very last 
it had retained its bright spiritual expression, just as her voice had 
retained its musical inflections, and her smile its blended charm of 
affectionate sympathy and childlike gaiety. In death that smile had 
vanished for ever, but something of its sweetness still lingered about 
the brow and mouth. The tapers for which she had asked a little while 
previously (for the due keeping of Candlemas-day) burnt at the head 
of the coffin, and shed their soft light down upon that still face. 
When at length it was covered up from mortal sight, and all that 
remained of her laid in the grave at St. Mary’s Cemetery, the sun 
shone out with the first cheerfulness of early spring. Coming from 
behind a little cloud, that sunshine lit up the white vestment of the 
priest, who, standing by her coffin in the little chapel, spoke of the 
joyful resurrection of the children of God. There is a little garden 


‘upon that simple grave, where fresh flowers bloom every spring; 


and beside it many prayers are offered up with each returning season 
of the year. 

But we must linger no longer on memories and associations 
which are almost too sacred for more than a passing word. To the 
world at large Miss Procter is known through her genius only; but 
it is, perhaps, not too much to say, that through it she is also en- 
deared in a singular degree to thousands who never looked upon her 
face. To some consideration of her poems we will therefore address 
ourselves ; the less reluctantly that they were truly so much a reve- 
lation of her life. 

If canons of criticism be based on something deeper than mere 
superficial rules in regard to the expression of the sublime and beau- 
tiful, it must be doubly interesting to trace the causes of a wide- 
spread popularity attaching to any series of works from the same 
pen. Such an appreciation cannot be won by a trick of form, or by 
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a deliberate appeal to well-known popular sympathies. It must arise 
from the touching of universal emotions; from a true correspond- 
ence with those thoughts and feelings which are the heritage of the 
race under its most general conditions, or which have become the 
common property of a people in all its various grades of culture. 

There are two theories regarding the nature of poetry and of that 
genius which creates poetry, whether in literature or in the sphere 
of any art. ‘They will never be harmonised; for, like many other 
opinions, doctrines, and theories, of which we are separately forced 
to acknowledge the truth, they are irreconcilable by any effort of 
the human understanding. One of these theories says that genius 
is rare, recondite, unusual; that its creations are, by the very nature 
of things, little likely to be appreciated; that, indeed, the higher 
and the deeper it is, the more likelihood there is that it will not be 
entered into by numbers. Such genius found its embodiment in the 
phantasmagoria of Blake, in the poetry of Shelley, in the profound 
insight of this or that thinker. It is the vivid but momentary flash 
of lightning irradiating a sombre sky; it is the gnarled and solitary 
pine; the deep still tarn upon the mountain-side; it is the vein of 
bright ore buried inthe darkness of the mine; the electric thrill 
evoked from inert matter, interesting, delightful, and suggestive 
from the very strangeness of its apparition. Who shall deny that this 
is one definition of genius, one way of picturing the idea of high art? 

But there is another theory, which says that genius is that which 
possesses the faculty of incarnating universal affections in a type 
readily and instinctively appropriated by the imagination; that it 
painted the Huguenots, and wrought out the image of Jeanie Deans ; 
that it sung the simple melody of “ Auld Robin Gray,” and accu- 
mulated the massive choruses of Handel. That—putting aside those 
greatest men, the Shakespeares, Goethes, and Raphaels, regarding 
whom criticism or definition are alike exhaustless and for ever incon- 
clusive—the most admirable genius is that which thrills in the 
ballads, the religious literature, and imitative art of a people; and 
which a whole nation “will not willingly let die.” Such genius, 
such art, is like the fair sunshine upon cornfields, the rippling of 
the running stream, the silver surface of the lake, the profuse luxu- 
riance of spring and autumn woodlands. It embodies light, air, and 
the song of birds, the solemnity of the universal twilight, and the 
radiance of the universal dawn. Almost every one can see and feel 
it in some wise, though the keenness of the appreciation will be in 
proportion to the sensitiveness of the eye and ear. Who shall deny 
that this is another and equally true description of the highest genius 
and the noblest art? 
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The poems we are now considering, and which have won such 
general admiration wherever they have become known, belong to the 
latter class of works of art. Their simple delicate beauty appeals 
alike to men and women, and to the soul of the young child; their 
transparent clearness is that of an unusually lucid intellect; their 
profoundness is only that of a believing heart. She who wrote 
them would often say with a certain characteristic simplicity, “I 
only write verses,—I do not write poetry ;” and would fasten upon 
the products of some powerful and mystic mind as an illustration of 
what genuine poetry ought to be. But the mis-estimate was great. 
The absolute absence of claptrap, of any appeal to the passions of the 
hour or the popular idols of the English people, showed that if these 
volumes lay on so many tables, and their contents were so often sung 
and quoted in public and in private, as expressing just that which 
every body had wanted to say, the reason lay deeper than the ring 
of the verse-writer who knows how to play into the fancy of the 
multitude. They are popular because they are instinct with dainty 
feminine genius, and reach the hearts of others with the sure precise 
touch of slender fingers awakening the silver chords of a harp. 

Three volumes originally comprised the whole of Miss Procter’s 
writings: a first and second series of Legends and Lyrics, and one of 
religious poems, published for a night-refuge kept by Sisters of 
Mercy. The two former have now been printed in this rich quarto 
by Messrs. Bell and Daldy; and it may not be amiss to say, that 


~ the whole three have been republished in America in one small but 


excellently got-up volume, at once a casket and a shrine (Ticknor 
and Fields, Boston). Of the secular poems now brought before our 
English public in so beautiful a dress, we would attempt a slight 
analysis of contents. There are fourteen legends or stories, long and 
short,—little tales in verse, of which the gist generally lies in some 
very subtle and pathetic situation of the human heart. Any thing 
like violent wrong or the ravages of unruly passion seemed rarely to 
cross this gentle imagination; and yet the legends are nearly all 
sorrowful ; but the sorrow seems to spring from nobody’s fault, and 
perhaps for that very reason it is all the more sorrowful, for repent- 
ance will not wash it away. Little dead children borne té heaven 
on the bosom of the angels while their mothers weep below; or a 
dying mother, dying amidst the splendours of an earl’s home, and 
calling to her bedside the son of an earlier and humbler marriage, 
revealing herself to him at the last; or the history of a stepmother, 
long loved but late wedded, and who had given up the lover of her 
own youth to a younger friend, and afterwards taken the charge of 
that friend’s jealous and reluctant children ; or the pitiful tale, since 
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elaborately wrought out by Tennyson in his Enoch Arden, of the 
sailor who returns home to find his wife the wife of another man. 
In one and all the pathos is wrought out and expressed with the 
most extraordinary delicacy of touch. The reader says to himself, 
“ Nay, is it so sad, after all?” And yet it is; sad and spiritually 
hopeful too; sad for this earth, hopeful for heaven. This seems the 
irresistible conclusion of almost every tale; even the story of the 
stepmother, supposed to come quite right at last, is made inexpres- 
sibly plaintive by being told by the first wife’s nurse —she who 
“knew so much,” and had lived with her young mistress from 
childhood, and would not call the cold husband unkind; “but she 
had been used to love and praise.” 

In others of these legends the telling of the tale is simpler, 
the pathos more direct, but almost always strangely subtle. In 
“Three Evenings of a Life,” a sister sacrifices her own hopes of 
married life that she may devote herself to a young brother who 
needs her care. But the young brother marries—a catastrophe 
which she does not seem to have contemplated; and she finds too 
late that her sacrifice was useless; and, what was worse, that the 
bride is ill-fitted to sustain him in his life or in his art; and the 


unhappy sister 
“ watched the daily failing 


Of all his nobler part ; 

Low aims, weak purpose, telling 

In lower, weaker art. 

And now, when he is dying, 

The last words she could hear 

Must not be hers, but given 

The bride of one short year. 

The last care is another's ; 

The last prayer must not be 

The one they learnt together 

Beside their mother’s knee.” 
Herbert sickens and dies, leaving the poor weak little Dora to 
Alice’s care; and we are told how Alice cherishes her, and bears 
with her waywardness through sad weeks of depression, till news 
comes in spring that Leonard—the rejected lover—is returning from 
India. Now Alice is free! Now she may love Leonard and lean 
upon his strength. He comes; the little household smiles once 
more. Summer succeeds to spring; when one twilight hour Alice 
is aware of the perfume of flowers brought into their London home. 
She goes out into the passage, and through a half-opened door hears 
Leonard’s voice. 


“ His low voice—Dora’s answers ; 
His pleading—yes, she knew 
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The tone, the words, the accents ; 
; She once had heard them too. 
| ‘Would Alice blame her?’ Leonard's 
\ Low tender answer came : 
| ‘ Alice was far too noble 
| To think or dream of blame.’ 
| ‘ And was he sure he loved her ?’ 
‘ Yes, with the one love given 
Once in a lifetime only ; 
With one soul and one heaven!’ 


Then came a plaintive murmur : 
‘Dora had once been told 
That he and Alice—’ ‘ Dearest, 
Alice is far too cold 
To love; and I, my Dora, 
If once I fancied so, 
It was a brief delusion, 
And over long ago.’” 


Very tender and touching is the description of the forlorn woman’s 
recoil upon her brother’s memory : 


“Yes, they have once been parted ; 
But this day shall restore 
The long-lost one; she claims him : 
‘My Herbert—mine once more !’” 


One of the most highly-finished of the legends is “ A Tomb in - 
Ghent,” setting forth the life of a humble musician and his young 
daughtér. It contains lovely touches of description both of music 
and architecture. How the youth knelt prayerfully in St. Bavon, 


“While the great organ over all would roll, 

Speaking strange secrets to his innocent soul, 
Bearing on ae-eane the great desire 
Of all the kneeling throng, and piercing higher 
Than aught but love and prayer can reach, until 
Only the silence seemed to listen still ; 
Or, gathering like a sea still more and more, 
Break, in melodious waves, at heaven’s door, 
And then fall, slow and soft, in tender rain, 
Upon the pleading, longing hearts again.” 


Not only what he heard, but what he saw, is thus exquisitely imaged 
in words : 


“ Then he would watch the rosy sunlight glow, 
That crept ay the marble floor below, 
Passing, as life does, with the passing hours, 
Now by a shrine all rich with gems and flowers, 

ond en, again, leaving it to e and gloom, 

E \ And creeping on, to show, distinct and quaint, 

The kneeling figure of some marble saint ; 
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Or lighting up the carvings strange and rare 
That told of patient toil and reverent care ; 

Ivy that trembled on the spray, and ears 

Of heavy corn, and slender bulrush-spears, 

And all the thousand tangled weeds that grow 

In summer where the silver rivers flow ; 

And demon-heads grotesque that seemed to glare 
In impotent wrath on all the beauty there. 

Then the gold rays up pillared shaft would climb, 
And so be drawn to heaven at evening time ; 
And deeper silence, darker shadows flowed 

On all around,—only the windows glowed 

With blazoned glory, like the shields of light 
Archangels bear, who, armed with love and might, 
Watch upon heaven's battlements at night.” 


The second critical division of Miss Procter’s poems comprises 
those beautiful lyrics, many of which have been set to music, and 
all of which are full of the melody of rhythm,—inspired, as it were, 
by a delicate Zolian harmony, having its source in the fine intangible 
instinct of the poet's ear. Amidst more than a hundred of such 
short poems and songs, selection seems nearly impossible to the 
critic. Many of the little pieces and many of the separate verses 
are destined to float on the surface of English literature with the 
same secure buoyancy as Herrick’s “ Daffodils,” or Lyttleton’s 
verses to his fair wife Lucy, or Wordsworth’s picture of the maid 
who dwelt by the banks of Dove. They have that short felicity of 
expression, that perfect finish in their parts, that causes such poems 
to abide in the memory, or, as the expression is, to “ dwell in the 
imagination.” In the six verses of “The Chain,” 

“ Which was not forged by mortal hands, 
Or clasped with golden bars and bands,” 
is one—the third—which exemplifies our assertion. It reads like one 
of those immemorial quotations we have known from infancy : 


“ Yet what no mortal hand could make, 
No mortal power can ever break ; 
What words or vows could never do, 
No words or vows can make untrue ; 
And.if to other hearts unknown, 

The dearer and the more our own, 
Because too sacred and divine 
For other eyes save thine and mine.” 


Two songs, written in the quaint irregular metre delighted in by the 
seventeenth-century poets, seem like forgotten scraps by one of the 
more elegant contemporaries of Milton; these u., “ A Doubting 
Heart,” and “ A Lament for the Summer ;” of which the first and 
last verses are instinct with the feelings of October days. 
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“Moan, O ye Autumn Winds,— 
Summer has fled ; 
The flowers have closed their tender leaves, and die ; 
The lily’s gracious head 
ft All low must lie, 
\ Because the gentle Summer now is dead. 


Mourn, mourn, O Autumn Winds,— 
Lament and mourn ; 
How many half-blown buds must close and die! 
il Hopes, with the Summer born, 
All faded lie, 
And leave us desolate and earth forlorn.” 
Equally musical, but full of the more personal sentiment of our cen- 
tury, is that lovely song, “ A Shadow,” beginning, 
: | “ What lack the valleys and mountains 
That once were green and gay ?” 


Quite different in tone, full of ringing harmony, is the little poem of 
“ Now.” 


“ Rise, for the day is passing, 
And you lie on ; 
The others have buckled their armour, 
And forth to the fight are gone. 
A place in the ranks awaits you— 
Each man has some part to play ; 
The Past and the Future are nothing 
In the face of the stern To-day.” 


And so on, through four spirited verses. Something in these strikes 
the ear as peculiarly illustrative of the active pious spirit of her who 
wrote them, of the voice whose every tone was so clear, and of the 
smile whose arch intelligence conveyed the same expression of lively 
“decision. 

We must now bring our remarks to a close, having tried to 
indicate the different qualities of Miss Procter’s verse. The perma- 
} nent place which it will retain in English literature it is not for us to 
r decide. She has had the power to strike the heart of her own gene- 
ration by its simple pathos. That it is purely original of its kind 
can hardly be denied ; but it is hard, if not impossible, so far to sepa- 
rate ourselves from the standard of our own generation as to judge 
where the limits of the special, and therefore the transient, elements 
of fame are passed. But we at least must not be wanting in grati- 
tude to one of the sweetest singers of the day that was hers and our 


own. 
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Che Windech Family. 


Cuapter III. 
REGINA AND HER COUSINS. 


“ Wet, uncle Levin, what do you think of Regina?” 

“T think that she would have been the joy of her mother,” Levin 
answered. 

“ And of her father?” 

Levin smiled : 

“She must be a twofold joy to him—for himself, and for her 
mother.” 

“Do you know, my good uncle, she takes me by surprise rather ? 
I should have expected a more submissive spirit, a more pliable 
character from a convent education. She is a beautiful, clever, 
graceful girl: but I don’t like so much decision.” 

” a she obeys you in every thing, not only literally, but most 

y.” 

“Uncle Levin, she has a will.” 

“ Would you have her an automaton, nephew Damian?” 

“Tn some things I almost would. Has she spoken to you of her 
convent fancies ?” 

“Not a word; and I advise you not to attach much weight to 
them. Many a girl has such thoughts without the shadow of a 
vocation.” 

“No doubt; but I don’t want Regina to indulge them; so I 
mean to betroth her and Uriel as soon as he arrives.” 

“But, my dear Damian, that is a risk. They have not met for 
five years, and perhaps they will have no fancy for each other.” 

“QO, all that will come. A few weeks together, and it will be 
all right. Not a difficult thing, I should say, to fall in love with 
Regina; and if a girl sees herself liked, that flatters her; it’s the 
nature of women. Uriel will soon make an end of the convent 
notions; J mean to take no notice of them.” 

“ Tt is the best policy,” answered Levin. 

“Then you do not want Regina to be a nun? I thought priests 
and religious had a predilection for that kind of thing.” 

“T should hope,” said the uncle, smiling, “ that their predilection 
was the glory of God and the good of souls; and without a vocation 
a religious life is opposed to both.” 

“ Ah, uncle Levin, that is first-rate !” and the Count patted him 


on the back, highly delighted. 
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Levin went thoughtfully into the garden. He too had always 
hitherto looked on the marriage of Uriel and Regina as a settled 
thing; but Count Damian’s words made him uneasy, although he 
thought it best to treat the matter lightly in conversation with him. 
What troubles lay before her, if she seriously contemplated a future 
so contrary to her father’s wishes! «nd was it so unlikely that the 
daughter of so pious a mother should have unworldly views? As he 
mused on all this, he came suddenly on the object of his thoughts, 
seated in an arbour, embroidering diligently. Her father might well 
call her beautiful. On the delicate clear-cut features rested an ex- 
pression of childlike simplicity and deep earnestness, such as the old 
Florentine painters give to the faces of saints and angels. There was 
decision in the dark eyebrows that lay clear and straight across the 
fair transparent forehead ; and all her soul shone from her deep gray 
eyes, when she slowly raised their long lashes. Every thing about 
her spoke of a peace of which the world knows nothing. As she 
worked, she hummed a tune softly to herself; now and then she 
looked across towards Engelberg, and the humming changed to a 
clear glad singing of the two words “ Venite adoremus.” Levin 
came to her side. 

“ You sing like a lark, Regina.” 

She drew a garden-chair for him near her frame, and said, with 
all her heart : 

“‘T am as happy as a lark, dear uncle. If the lark rejoices in 
soaring up to the blue sky, we ought to do so far more; for the 
Heaven that awaits us is a thousand times fairer.” 

‘Do you think about death, then—a child like you?” 

“QO no,” she said simply; “ only about eternal life.” 

He looked at her with unspeakable tenderness; then he said 
quietly : 

“ T wonder you find it so easy to make up your mind to leave the 
good nuns, with whom you were so happy.” 

“TI am very happy here too; I love them dearly, and thank 


* them gratefully ; but I always knew I should leave them some time 


—that makes it easier.” 

“You are a most reasonable child,” he said playfully. 

“ Well, I have my father, and you, and my mother’s grave at 
Engelberg, where God’s Mother watches over it; and Aunt Isabella 
is very kind; and little Corona so delighted to be at home; surely I 
ought to be contented.” 

“« And then your cousins will soon come and make the place gay ; 
and the winter will be gayer still, for your father means to spend it 
in Frankfort.” 

A shade came over her face as she answered : 

“Tt will be a great pleasure to see my cousins again, but not 
much to spend the winter in any town.” 

” ‘ Because it is something strange to you; you will like it after a 
while.” 
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“ Dear uncle Levin, did you ever like it ?” 

He smiled. 

“J, my child? A priest does not enter into the amusements of 
the world, you know; and I have been in orders since I was eighteen. 
In Worms I was studying. theology; and then I came here to my 
poor sick mother’s deathbed. Certainly it was lively enough in the 
time of my brother Matthias, your grandfather. But at thirty years 
old I had grown into such a regular grumbler, that I was past all 
taste for such things.” 

She kissed his hand affectionately, saying : 

“We know better than you what you have grown into, uncle 
Levin.” 

The ringing notes of a post-horn interrupted them, and Corona 
rushed up, crying out: . 

“ Regina! papa wants you; my cousins are come.” 

What a turmoil there was! the Count, four young men, Aunt 
Isabella, and Corona all talking together, while an enormous New- 
foundland dog ran barking from one to the other. One word to 
explain who the fourth in the group was. Orest had been nearly 
drowned, when a child, in the Maine, and was saved with great 
gallantry by the young son of the ferryman. The boy was Countess 
Cunigunda’s godson, and she had promised his mother on her death- 
bed never to lose sight of little Florentin. The father married 
again, and Florentin had a hard time of it with his stepmother. So 
the Countess had him a great deal at the castle—all the more after 
his father’s death had made his home still more uncomfortable. 
And she never rested till Damian consented to adopt him. 

“He has saved our child,” she said; “let us save him. That 
stepmother will ruin him, body and soul.” 

And so Florentin became a child of the house. 

As Regina and her uncle joined the party, one of the young men 
came eagerly forward and kissed Levin’s hand. 

“God bless you, Uriel!” he said. 

“ You are Uriel, then,” said Regina; “I must learn you all in 
order.” 

“ But we all know you, Regina.” 

She gave him her hand, and then welcomed the rest. But 
when it was Hyacinth’s turn, she took his hand in both hers, ex- 
claiming : 

“ Hyacinth, dear Hyacinth! I know you best. We were always 
together with my dear mother.” 

“‘ Now, my lads,” said the Count, “do as you like, and be happy. 
You know your way to the stables and the gun-room. Frirst-rate 
partridge-shooting this year! You can’t walk in the fields without 
starting a covey at every step.” 

“T might have foreseen it,” cried Orest, who was an enthusiastic 
sportsman. ‘Such a dog as I have bought! He cost me a pretty 
penny; but he’s well worth it. Trained like any Prussian soldier. 
Nimrod will get us famous sport.” 
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The Count was as eager as a boy. “ And in a week we shall 
have a ball in honour of Regina’s féte-day.” 
Uriel turned to her, and asked if she liked dancing. Her “No” 


was very gentle and very decided. 

“‘ Never mind her, Uriel,” said her father; “she has never been 
at a ball, and knows nothing about it.” 

“And dancing at a convent,” remarked Florentin, “cannot be 
very exciting.” 

“T tell you,” said the Count, “her opinion is worth nothing. 
What can she know of the matter?” 

“ Perhaps, father dear, I shall learn. You say I get on pretty 
well with riding.” 

“You ride, then, Regina?” cried Orest. “ Receive the tribute 
of my humble respect. Any young lady can dance; but riding—” 

“ Riding,” broke in Florentin, “is what I call a supernatural 
attainment in a young lady.” 

“T daresay, now, you can handle a gun?” inquired Orest, “or a 


pistol, perhaps ?” 
«You had better say a cigar at once,” said Uriel, in a tone of 
annoyance. 


Regina remarked merrily that she began to see how much her 
education had been neglected. Orest went on: ‘“ You cannot be 
to arrive at perfection all at once. We must see first 

whether you have the requisite qualifications for a lionne.” 

“ A lioness!” cried Corona horrified; “ Regina a lioness !” 

“Now, really,” continued Orest, “you children are very badly 
brought up. I beg to observe that a Jionne is not a lioness.” 

“ What then?” asked the child eagerly. 

“You had better consider your answer,” said Uriel, who greatly 
disliked his brother’s free-and-easy tone. 

“ Not the least occasion to consider,” was the answer. “ Every 
body knows, except in the Sacré Cceur, that lionne is the technical 
epithet to describe a rather eccentric, brilliant, extra-elegant woman, 
who distinguishes herself by all sorts of charming sottises. Do you 
understand now, Corona?” 

“No,” said the child innocently. 

Levin laid his hand on Corona’s curly head, and said, 

“When one has plenty of cousins, Corona, one must be prepared 
for plenty of teasing. You will have to practise patience now.” 

“T mean to try and defend myself, uncle Levin,” she answered 
with spirit. 

“ Bravo, Corona!” cried Orest. “ Perhaps you may turn out a 
lionne.” 
“ Then beware of me!” she said, laughing. 

All was life and excitement now at Windeck. Only uncle 
Levin and Regina continued as usual. She did what the others 
did: she rode, went on the water, played billiards, and was always 
cheerful and bright; but she never once lost her inward balance. 
Early every morning she was in the chapel, where now Hyacinth 
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very reverently served Levin's Mass; and every day she managed 
quietly to get a couple of hours to herself. Then she read and 
practised, or went, as her mother had taught her, to visit the sick 
and poor. Her father was puzzled what to do. It was impossible 
to find fault with her. “She behaves perfectly,” he muttered to 
himself; “only she seems to have no heart,—and no eyes either, or 
she would see that Uriel has none for a creature but herself. What 
a trial daughters are! Impossible to understand them—or any 
woman !” 

Uriel was a noble fellow. He had great talents, strength of - 
character, and powerful intellect; but his spirit was clouded and 
perplexed by the countless contradictions and confusions of the 
world; while Orest, a year younger, was perfectly clear as to his 
career, and had quite made up his mind not to let any thing in 
life disturb him. Uriel held aloof from Florentin, whese sceptical 
turn of mind was distasteful to him, and whose creed ran thus: in 
religion, Protestantism; in philosophy, Radicalism ; in politics, So- 
cialism. Orest liked all but the last point: he was to come in for 
Stamberg, his grandmother’s estate; and that made a difference! 
Uriel disliked Florentin’s influence over his brother, and was glad 
that their paths in life would be different: Orest’s predilection was 
for a military life; Florentin had chosen the medical profession, 
the object of his ambition being the. Professor’s chair in a univer- 
sity, from which he could train mankind for the great work of So- 
cialism 


In the evenings there were plenty of discussions going on. 
Regina seldom joined in them; but once, when the Count said that 
people ought to be allowed to work on Sundays for their daily bread, 
her soft voice answered, “ Not on bread alone doth man live.” 

“ Very true, Regina,” said Orest; “he wants cutlets, oysters, 
and céte rétie besides.” 

“You have been silent for an hour,”- said the Count, “and now 
utter an oracular sentence. Where do you get it from?” 

“ From the Gospel, dear father.” 

“The Gospel is no authority with modern critics,” Florentin 
objected. 

She looked at him bewildered. 

Uriel turned to her: “ A certain learned man makes the story 


of the Gospel into a myth, and certain persons—Florentin among 
them—agree with him. He looks upon the Gospel as a human 
composition, put together possibly with a bad, certainly with a 
narrow-minded, object, and he rejects it.” 

“ How strange,” she said, “to believe a learned man rather than 
the revealed truth of the Son of God !” 

“T only believe him,” answered Florentin, “becamse he ex- 
presses the mind of mankind, which, after 1,800 years, has a right 
to cast off the swathing-bands which hinder its progress, and which 
are opposed to its wants and desires.” 

“ If that were so,” answered Regina, “ which, mind, I deny, man- 
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kind would be retrograding instead of progressing, and would just 
have to turn round.” 

Uriel agreed; adding, “ It is only the evil in man that refuses to 
acknowledge the divine truth of the Gospel, because it condemns 
the evil.” 

“If the Gospel were in truth the word of God,” Florentin said, 
“it must of necessity have an organ suited to its dignity.” 

“Of course,” returned Regina; “and that is the teaching of 
the Church, which the Presence of the Holy Spirit makes infal- 
lible.” 

The discussion did not end here, and every word that fell from 
Florentin was a shock and a pain to Regina, for it showed how 
deeply he was tainted with the sceptical spirit of the times. She 
thought about him late into the night, and with bitter tears. “O 
poor Florentin!” she sighed; “he is in the way whose end is the 
death of the soul; he despises his God, and the love of his crucified 
Lord. And he was the adopted child of my mother! Does he ever 
pray, I wonder? Could he have gone so far wrong if he prayed?” 
She took her rosary, and went down the winding staircase leading 
from her room to the chapel, to say it for Florentin. Hyacinth was 
kneeling before the altar, with outstretched arms and intense fervour. 
The light of the sanctuary-lamp fell on his fair hair, and made a 
golden glory round his head. Every where else it was dark. She 
did not go into the chapel for fear of disturbing him; but kneeling 
down just at the door, she recommended Florentin to the Blessed 
Mother of God. When she had finished the rosary Hyacinth was 
still kneeling in the same position before the altar. 


Cuarter IV. 
SOLO DIOS BASTA.” 


Tue day of the ball came. The Count had impressed on his 
daughter that her dress must be “ gauze, or crape, or whatever the 
stuff is; something very airy and light, you know. Let your aunt 
see about it.” 

“ Ah, uncle dear,” said Regina to Levin, “ the first ball !” 

“ But not the last,” he answered playfully. 

.“T am afraid,” she whispered. 

‘ e Why, my child? You will behave well enough, I will answer 
or it.’ 

She blushed as she answered, “ It is not quite that.” 

“ Well, it is easier to be recollected in the chapel, or in your own 
room; but you do not want to do only easy things for Him. You 
can lift your heart from the frivolities of a ball-room to the joys of 
Heaven, and take a look now and then at Engelberg, or our own 
chapel; then you will not be likely to think more of worldly vanity 
than of Almighty God. But be bright and cheerful; that I insist 
on;” and he shook his finger at her playfully. ‘“ And to make it all 
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easy we will go to the very first Mass at Engelberg to-morrow, and 
ask the Morning Star who rose on the world on that day to be the 
star of our lives, and their evening star too.” 

For Regina’s birthday was our Lady’s Nativity. Her mother had 
been childless many years, and her first daughter was given to her 
prayers after a Novena to our Lady; so the happy Cunigunda called 
her Maria Regina. Engelberg had been a place for pilgrimages 
from early times, and Regina began life with one. They found Hy- 
acinth already there. His mother and Regina’s lay in the chapel. 
How tenderly must their spirits have looked on their children that 
day ! 

In the evening Regina went to show herself to her father in her 
ball-dress. She was in pure white, with a wreath of corn-flowers in 
her hair. Their deep blue was a charming contrast with her fair 
hair and blooming face. The Count forgot all his intended criticisms 
in his delight at her beauty, and only said, “ Ah, that will do!” 

Orest said, in his usual strain of compliment, “ Regina, you are 
too beautiful for this world.” 

“T am glad of it,” she answered merrily. 

“O you deceiver! we all look on you as a saint, and here you 
are approving of extravagant compliments.” 

At the ball Hyacinth declared he could not dance. Orest danced 
for dancing’s sake, no matter with whom, if only they were tolerable 
partners. Uriel would have liked to dance with no one but Regina, 
and that being impossible, he found the affair a bore. Florentin 
danced with the most elegant girls in the room, or not at all. He 
watched Regina constantly; he almost hated her and was almost in 
love with her at the same time. He was bitterly offended that she 
had dropped the familiar “du” in addressing him, thus making a 
difference between him and her cousins. He called her in his heart 
haughty and fanatical, and all the while he rejoiced in her indiffer- 
ence to Uriel’s attachment; and once, when he saw her talking to 
him, he drew a long breath, and said, “Thank God, she does not 
care for him !” 

The Count, perhaps, had drawn the same conclusion; for next 
morning he sent for Uriel and told him his wishes, thinking it best 
to hasten matters : 

“The sooner it is settied, my boy, the better; you have my 
blessing.” 

“ But not her heart,” said Uriel. 

The Count combated his fears, encouraged and scolded him tc 
his utmost. At length he exclaimed, 

“ Uriel, do not make me angry! Do you mean to say you can- 
not put a little notion of love into a girl of seventeen? Nothing 
easier !” 

“ Regina is a very uncommon girl, and I am a very ordinary 
man.” 

“ You do not care about the marriage, I believe.” 

“My dear uncle, I care for nothing half so much.” 
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“That's a good fellow! But, Uriel, as you are such a terribly 
bashful swain, I will break the ice. Trnst me, not one girl in five 
hundred would refuse a taking fellow like you, and a good parti into 
the bargain. That will do; I will settle it.” 

The good Count spoke very bravely; all the same he was half - 
afraid she might be the one out of those five hundred he had spoken 
of: “ But then, if she has a will of her own, she is a good obedient 
child, after all.” 

So he rang, and told the servant to beg Countess Regina to come 
to the study. She had just taken her beautiful embroidery out of 
the frame, and brought it with her. 

“ What is that, my child?” 

“ A veil for the Ciborium, dear father; do you like it?” 

“ Yes, yes, well enough. But attend to me now, Regina; I want 
to speak to you seriously; and I am not going to speak in my own 
character, but in that of one who loves you dearly, and is a suitor for 
your hand.” 

* Dear father, tell him that I am grateful, but that I do not wish 
to marry.” 
m4 “You do not even know of whom I am speaking,” said the 

unt. 

“No, dear father; and it makes no difference to me who it is.” 

“But it does to me!” and he only restrained his anger by a 
strong effort; “it is of Uriel that I am speaking; and he has not 
my consent only, but my wishes, and those too of your dear dead 
mother, and of his own parents; what do you say now?” 

“ Just the same;” and her voice, which trembled at first, grew 
firm as she went on: “you know, dearest father, that my heart is 
not in the world, but the convent ; and I have made a vow + 

He started up, and shouting: “Stay here; do not stir till I come 
back!” he left the room. Regina murmured a prayer, and pressed to 
her lips a rosary which had been her mother’s. 

“ My way of the Cross is beginning,” she said; “for I have to 
grieve my father.’~ 

Presently he returned with Levin. Her face lighted up at the 
sight of her uncle, whose gentle countenance seemed gentler than ever. 
Poor Count Damian was resolved to be very calm and composed. 

“ Now, Regina,” he began; “when did you take this vow of 
which you ‘speak ” 

“On the day of my first Communion.” 

“ How old were you then?” 

“ Thirteen ; and I have renewed it every New Year's Day since.” 

“ Who advised you do this?” 

“ No one.” 

“So you committed this act of presumption entirely out of your 
own head ?” 

“T did not think it was presumption to vow an undivided love to 
Him who is the Divine Love,” she answered, so simply and earnestly 
that Levin could not help folding his hands in silent thanksgiving. 
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bly “Was this a custom at the Sacré Coeur ?” 
ave “Tt is a custom nowhere, dear father.” 
nto “T mean, did any one ever persuade you to it, directly or in- 

directly ?” 
alf Never.” 
= “ Did any one else know it?” . 
ont “T do not know; I never mentioned it.” 
“ Not in Confession ?” 

= “O no; one speaks of one’s sins then; and this is not one.” 
of “T am not so sure of that. Such a thing to do without your 


parents’ knowledge! Is it not God’s command, that you should 
honour your father and mother ?” 
“Surely, dear father. Yet Christ said, ‘He that loveth father 


nt or mother more than Me is not worthy of Me.’” 
oa “ What made you first think of it?” 
” “ First of all, it was my dear mother.” 


h ™ “That is not true. She always wished that you might marry 
riel.” 

, “Your father is right, Regina,” said Levin. “Think, my 
child.” 

“Dear uncle Levin, there is no need to think; I know it. Do 

you not remember how fond she was of some Spanish lines of St. 


Teresa’s, which ended with ‘Solo Dios basta’ ?” 

at The Count and Levin nodded. 

d “*¢ Solo Dios basta !’ it sounded so sweet and solemn; and I asked 
her what it meant. She said it meant, ‘Only God can satisfy us ;’ 

of for in Him we have love, and joy, and peace unchanging and eternal ; 

” while in every thing but Him they are uncertain and transitory. 
And she told me of holy nuns in old times, who worked for God by 

° prayer and example, and kindled the love of their Lord in thousands 

° of souls even after their earthly life was over; she told me how they 
were often tried by pain, and sorrow, and strong temptations; but 

. through it all they were glad at heart, because to them, as to St. 
Teresa, these words were true, ‘Solo Dios basta,’ My mother died 

‘ very soon; but I never forgot her ‘Solo Dios basta,’ and all that she 


had told me. So when the happy day of my First Communion came, 
and I learnt more and more of that miracle of God’s love in the 
f blessed Sacrament by which He draws our souls onward along the 
path of grace and up to His throne of glory; when I thought 
of that infinite condescension of the Eternal Love in desiring our 
wretched love, and how, instead of loving Him, His creatures despise, 
reject, and forsake Him, and call every thing happiness which is not 
God; then I could only keep saying, ‘Solo Dios basta.’ Without 
thinking of the words, or trying to think of them, I saw and heard 
them every where. And when the day came, I could hardly contain 
myself for joy, that my soul had been keeping a heavenly bridal-feast 
and an eternal union with the King of Heaven, and that, as my 
mother said, ‘all love, and joy, and peace’ were mine for ever. Then 
came the evening; and we First-Communion girls knelt again in the 
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lighted chapel in our white dresses and wreaths, like brides; we were 
so happy, and the Sisters so kind and loving, and every thing so 
bright and beautiful; and then the thought came into my mind—I 
do not know how—that many of us girls would one day have 
another bridal-day. Then I looked up to the Tabernacle, and said 
in my heart: ‘ But, dear Lord, J will not. I will remain Thy bride 
always. I will wear no bridal wreath but Thine.’ When I had 
said this, I was as happy as if I were in Heaven. Then, when Bene- 
diction was given, and we all sang ‘O salutaris,’ I looked up to the 
Monstrance, and said: ‘As truly as Thou art present here, veiled 
beneath the Sacred Host; as truly as Thou hast this day given 
Thyself to me, so do I give myself exclusively and unreservedly 
for time and for eternity to Thee, to live and to die a nun and Thy 
bride.’” 

Regina had spoken with as much quiet composure as if she were 
telling the most simple occurrence in the world. 

After a pause, the Count said, “ Uncle Levin, is such a vow 
binding ?” 

“ Surely,” he answered. 

“ But the Bishop or the Pope can give a dispensation, I suppose?” 

“ Certainly, if it is requested.” 

“ Dear father, do not ask one for me,” said Regina entreatingly ; 
“for I should never use it.” 

The Count went on as if she had not spoken: 

“We should want one for the vow, and one for the marriage, be- 
cause of the relationship. I think it will be best to go to Rome one’s 
self about it. The fancies of a child of thirteen must not prevent 
the happiness of a family.” 

“ But, father, that child and her happiness belong to the family 
too; and she is more than thirteen now.” 

“ But she knows nothing of herself, or life, or the world, or her 
own real happiness.” 

“T know that my happiness is not in the world nor in myself, 
but in God; and knowing that, why should I gain experience which 
can teach me no higher lesson? ‘Solo Dios basta;’ that is enough.” 

“Do you suppose, then, that there is no happiness in earthly 
relations ?” 

“T know that there is, for those whom God leads into them, that 
is, for most persons ; but not for me, for He is leading me out of them.” 

“ And do you never think that the end of such a choice as you 
contemplate may one day be bitter regret and despair ?” 

She looked at him with the sweetest mischievous smile, and asked 
in her turn: “ Father dear, do you ever think that you will one day 
come to regret never having committed a murder ?” 

“ Stuff and nonsense !” growled the Count. 

“ There now, father! you grant that it is impossible to regret 
having kept one of God’s commandments; and I do not see how I 
shall ever regret listening to our Lord when He bids me love God 
above all things.” 
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“ You have quoted only the half of those words of Christ: what 
follows shows that we are not to seek our happiness in selfish iso- 
lation. How does it go on?” 

“Our Lord bids us love our neighbour as ourselves: therefore 
I must love Uriel, not as I love God, but as I love myself; and so I 
do, for I should be glad indeed to see him a priest.” 

“ Regina !” thundered the Count: but Levin laid his hand sooth- 
ingly on his shoulder, and said : 

“ Regina, you know that persons are no less bound to love God 
supremely in the world than in the cloister; and you know, too, that 
very great saints, perhaps the most popular among female saints, 
lived in the married state, like St. Elizabeth of Hungary, St. Frances 
of Rome, St. Jane Frances, and many more.” 

“ And I rejoice, dear uncle, that there are souls strong and great 
enough to keep themselves in such union with God among worldly dis- 
tractions. Still I know that the Gospel places holy virginity in the 
highest place; and I know that all those holy women left the world 
ac some period of their lives to follow their Lord more perfectly. 
Can you wonder that I desire to do at the beginning of my life what 
they did at the end of theirs—they, those glorious and saintly women, 
after full opportunities of prizing all worldly joys and advantages at 
their right value?” 

“ My child, you must not forget that it makes a gap in family life.” 

“O uncle Levin, if a Russian prince were a suitor for Corona’s 
hand, and if she were favourable to him, would not our dear father 
make up his mind to let her go to Archangel, without regarding the 
gap in the family ? would he fear that she would be estranged from 
him in a strange land and among strange people? No, he would 
reconcile himself to what was in the order of God’s providence, in 
spite of all the anxieties which he could not help having. And for 
me, with the Carmelites, there would be none: there there is nothing 
to lose, no one to grieve, no earthly cares and fears. ‘ Solo Dios 
basta.’ The arms of God are a safe and happy home. Do you not 
know that, dear uncle Levin?” 

“ Yes, my child,” he answered; ‘“ but your father doubts it.” 

She knelt down, and kissed the Count’s hand, while her eyes 
beamed with a heavenly light. ‘“O my dear father, you too will 

know it.” 

“ That will do, Regina; you may go now: we will talk about it 
more to-morrow.” 

After she had left the study, he leaned back in the arm-chair, 
silent and thoughtful. And Levin too was silent: he was thinking 
how wonderfully sparks and flashes, as it were, of the Everlasting 
Love fall secretly into the hearts of men; sometimes fading in their 
darkness, sometimes dying out in their coldness; but sometimes, as 
on an altar, kindling the fire for the sacrifice. And he thought too 
of the wonderful influence of a saintly mind. One of God’s holiest 
creatures, St, Teresa, expresses the whole spirit of her life in three 
simple words, and after the lapse of centuries they find an echo in a 
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pious soul, a loving mother’s heart, which by them, unconscious how 
deeply they have gone, sways the heart of her child towards God and 
Heaven. “So St. Teresa will be her guide to the mystical Carmel,” 
he thought, “if only she has patience and perseverance.” It was 
characteristic of Levin that in considering Regina’s future he never 
counted his own influence, his life of prayer and sacrifice, his super- 
natural love and patience, for any thing: he never even thought of 
all this; and yet it was one of the most sanctifying influences that 
surrounded her. 

It was so quiet in the study, that the striking of the clock startled 
them both. The Count came suddenly out of his reverie, passed his 
hand dreamily over his forehead and eyes, and said, “ Dear uncle, 
what did she say? what have we been listening to? what is it all ?” 

- And Levin answered, “ The love of Christ in a pure heart.” 


Cuapter V. 
A DRAWING-LESSON. 


On the banks of the “ golden Maine,” but far past the spot where 
the monastery of Engelberg and Schloss Windeck are mirrored in its 
depths, stands, ina bright beautiful garden a little way out of Frank- 
fort, the elegant villa of the Spanish banker Miranes. But the garden 
is not very bright now; the fogs and night-frosts of autumn have 
stripped its gay parterres, where only a few solitary asters are left 
here and there. But if we miss the flowers in the garden, they are 
plentiful in the cheerful pleasant house; a thoroughly pleasant house 
it is—bright fires in the stoves, pictures on the walls, and books, new 
and old, on the tables. “ But it is wonderfully still just now; Madame 
Miranes has driven into town; and we must go through one empty 
room after another, till in the last of the suite we find the young 
daughter and heiress of the house standing in a thoughtful attitude 
before an easel, on which is a picture representing a woman in an 
Eastern dress. “What a face!” she murmured; “she looks as if 
she knew every thing, and yet so melancholy: I should never be 
melancholy, if I knew every thing!” She might have served as a 
model for Melancholy, with those noble regular features which one 
finds in ancient statues, and the deep tragic expression which is in 
them all, from the Sphinx of the Pyramids to the Psyche, which, 
even in its fragments, is the gem of the Museo of Naples and of 
Greek art. And how can the whole antique world, with all its gods 
and heroes, help being melancholy ? for it is under sentence of death, 
it is unredeemed, vaguely feeling after an end which it cannot find, 
nay, which it knows not how to seek. And so it was with this 
beautiful melancholy Judith Miranes ;—she was a Jewess. Pre- 
sently she looked at the clock, and murmured impatiently, “ Half- 
past twelve, and Ernest not here; and I do want to know about 
this picture.” She brought forward a second easel, put holland cuffs 
over her sleeves, and had every thing in order, when the door opened 
and an elderly man entered, with a very shabby coat, and a kind face 
with nothing very striking about it but a singularly clear eye and a 
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broad calm forehead. ‘You have kept me waiting, Herr Ernest ;” 
and her tone was haughty now, not melancholy. 

“T beg your pardon, Friiulein; you should have set about doing 
something, and then you would not have noticed it. Now, how do 
you like my picture?” —_. 

“Tt is most beautiful,” said Judith; “but who is it ?” 

“Tt is a copy of Guercino’s Sibylla Persica.” 

And who was she ?” 

“The Sibyls were to heathen antiquity what the Prophets were 
to the people of Israel—they foretold the coming of the Redeemer.” 

“ Why does she look so sad ?” 

“ Because of the sins of the world, which were to bring the Son 
of God from Heaven and to crucify Him.” 

“ T—I mean we—understand nothing about that.” 

“T know :—the Cross is an offence to you,—to us it is a secret 
of heavenly love; and so it was to the Sibyl, though she was not a 
Christian.” 

“ And are you a Christian, Herr Ernest ?” 

“* What on earth do you take me for?” he asked in astonishment. 

“ For a Papist,” she said. He burst out laughing; Judith went 
on—“ Well, I thought Papists were a sect who worship the Pope, 
and that all Christians called the Pope Antichrist. I was quite 
glad that you were a Papist, for this reason.” 

Ernest laughed till he sat down exhausted. - 

“ Will you please to tell me what you are laughing at ?” asked 
Judith, between jest and anger. 

“ That would take too long; but did the person who gave you 
this definition of a Papist profess to be a Christian ?” 

She grew paler than ever, as she said, “It was some one in 
Paris: for my part I care nothing about what Christians believe, 
and never talk to them about it.” 

“Well, no, I suppose not. It is scarcely a subject to discuss 
over a cup of tea or an ice.” 

“ And I would much rather hear about the Sibyls,” she said; 
“ tell me.” 

He obeyed; and when he had done speaking, she said, “ But you 
told me that art has immortalised them.” 

“Yes,” answered Ernest; “in the Sixtine Chapel Perugino and 
Michael Angelo have given us the whole epic of humanity, from the 
Creation to the Last Judgment; and the Sibyls look down with the 
Prophets of the Old Testament on the Altar where the Lamb of God 
is offered up. Ah, but, Friulein, you should see Raphael’s Sibyls 
in Santa Maria della Pace !” 

“ What a pity to hide them in a church !” 

“Not so,” he answered : “the old Egyptians, a thoughtful people, 
even in their pagan darkness, carved stately palaces out of the rock, 
and covered the walls with figures and scenes painted in the brightest 


‘ colours; and in the very last of the rooms they placed a sarcophagus 


with the mummy of a king; and last of all they rolled huge blocks 
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of stone to the entrance, hiding their labour and art from every 
human eye: all the splendour was to do honour to that royal 
mummy. And ‘is it a pity to decorate with our best the churches 
where God dwells ?” 

“ Ah, Herr Ernest,” she said impatiently, “I care nothing for 
your churches.” 

“ All right ;—let us set to work, then.” 

“ No—I want to hear more about the Sibyls: I like to hear of 
grand women.” 

“ But you see, Fraulein Judith, their only grandeur has reference 
to our churches: they were highly-favoured women only because they 
prophesied of God’s Virgin Mother. This reminds me of a shrine I 
once saw: a colonnade of pillars leads up to the sanctuary, and be- 
tween them, two and two, stand the Prophets and Sibyls, forming, 
as it were, a procession from distant ages up to the sanctuary of the 
Word made Flesh.” 

“T should like to see that,” she cried. 

“ Fraulein Judith, let me tell you how. First, you must go into 
a beautiful chapel containing a great bronze basin upheld by four 
angels, and covered with bas-reliefs from sacred history. There are 
four lovely little statues on the edge of the basin, and they came out 
of its depths: they are four virtues, and their names are Faith, Hope, 
Charity, and Perseverance. There is water in the basin which has 
been mingled with the Blood of the Cross; and the power of the 
Holy Ghost rests upon it. A few drops of this water on your head 
will make your soul capable of receiving the four virtues. Then go 
into the church with the Prophets and Sibyls, and you will understand 
it all. But if you go only as a sightseer, you may as well stay at 
home.” 

“ Not at all; I should improve my artistic sense.” 

“ Tmpossible, while you have no feeling of the inward sense of the 
work of art. Of course you could study colour, grouping, drawing, 


* and the technicalities of art; but your soul would take in none of its 


beauty. Beauty is meant to do for us what the sun does for the rain- 
clouds—to brighten our dull, gray, tearful souls with the rainbow.” 

“Ts yours a tearful soul, Herr Ernest? one would not guess it. 
I think the rainbow is always there.” 

“ Every one has a tearful soul, Fraulein, ever since Paradise was 
lost. It is laden with dust, wounded with thorns, threatened by the 
serpent : so how can it be otherwise? But then comes One who 
takes away the burden, cures the wounds, stands between the serpent 
and the poor soul, dries all its tears, and never leaves it. Now, 
Fraulein, you can see that having One who does all that for me, I 
do not think much about tears or wounds.” 

“ But of whom are you speaking ?” she asked eagerly. 

“ Of my Lord and my Love, Fraulein Judith.” She turned away 
impatiently. 

“ Gray hairs and such enthusiastic love—do they agree, Herr 
Ernest ?” 
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“ Only they, Fraulein,” he answered calmly. “ Earthly love 
dies with youth, and to rave about that is certainly very undignified 
= the experience and sobriety of age; but it is different with my 
love.” 

Judith shook her head. “TI don’t understand it; but as to 
earthly love I will have no more to do with it than you.” 

“ Easier said than done, Fraulein.” 

“ T have resolved never to love any one,” she said quickly. 

“ A formidable resolution. How old are you?” 

“ Kighteen,” 

“ A couple of years,” he said, laughingly, “ and good-bye to the 
resolution !” 

“ No, I tell you,” and her dark eyes flashed, “ I will never love; 
for love brings suffering, and I will not suffer.” 

* No one can live without love and suffering.” 

“ Then, in that case, others must suffer through me.” 

“ Better and better, Fraulein; if you carry out all these designs, 
you will attain a wonderful and rather unnatural eminence.” 

“« O, I except my parents.” 

“ That is a comfort. But come, Fraulein, we have chattered 
enough; we must think of the lesson.” 

“ Tt cannot signify to you for what you are remunerated, if I like 
your conversation better than your teaching,” said Judith, with the 
cutting hauteur that made her so repelling at times. 

“ Yes, it does,” said Ernest, quietly. “I have engaged to culti- 
vate your talent for painting, and an engagement is sacred. Of 
course, if you do not wish me to continue teaching you, you have 
only to say so. But I shall be very glad to leave you the Sibylla 
Persica to copy; and when you have done with it, I should like to 
send you the Cumean Sibyl, after Domenichino: some people prefer . 


it to this one.” 
“ Herr Ernest, you are a splendid man; we must be friends ;” 


and the lesson began. 

Judith was a spoilt child, especially since her elder sister's death. 
Her parents built great hopes on her talents and beauty; and her 
father could give her a large fortune. All his efforts were for this 
end, and all her mother’s were devoted to surrounding her with every 
luxury and elegance of life. She got the first masters for Judith; 
she had a French governess in London, and a German one in Paris; 
and Madame Miranes triumphed in the result of it all, when at six- 
teen Judith spoke five languages, sang brilliantly, and showed an 
extraordinary talent for painting: as to her child’s mind and soul, she 
was an absolute stranger to them. She was a loving and indulgent 
mother, and only lamented that Judith seemed to take so little 
pleasure in worldly gaiety and amusements. She was grave and 
serious in the theatre or the ball-room; ungratified by the most re- 
cherché toilette, unexcited by any admiration. Her sister’s fate was the 
clue to her shrinking from earthly passion—she had died of a broken 
heart; and Judith grew bitter, as every one must who stands without 
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faith at the grave of a beloved one. Poor Judith had not a spark of 
religion; her parents belonged to the rationalistic school, which is to 
be found among Jews as well as Christians. 

‘ Have you known much sorrow, Herr Ernest?” she asked pre- 
sently. 

“ None worth mentioning; when sorrow is before us, it seems a 
mountain—behind us, a mole-hill.” 

“ But you called it a condition of life.” 

“So it is; what would become of the poor selfish human heart 
without it? Do you fancy, because I am a painter, that I have lived 
an ideal sort of life? Not at all. I have known something of 
hunger, and anxiety, and trouble.” 

“ Hunger, Herr Ernest !” 

“ You see, Fraulein, I was a poor peasant-lad; there were eleven 
of us, and I was the eldest. My father was a wood-carver, and I 
helped him: somehow it came out that I had a little talent, and I 
found patrons, went to Munich, and then to Italy. I had to work 
hard to send money home; for my father was paralysed, and my dear 
good mother needed my help. Then she died—and there were the 
poor children. That was working, Fraulein. Then I took to por- 
trait-painting ; for people have such a mania for seeing their own 
faces, that one does not get out of work soon in that line; so I 
thanked God for this mania, and worked away.” 

“ But what a hindrance to your genius!” Judith exclaimed. 

“ Yes, I think it was my worst trial, my hardest battle; but, you 
see, it was God's will, not that I should be a great painter, but a 
good son and brother; and it is a finer thing to do God's will than 
to cover the Vatican with frescoes like another Raffaele. They all 
turned out well, the seven brothers and three sisters; they have had 
ups and downs, of course, but they look on me still as a father; and 
Clara, my youngest sister, has rewarded me for all.” 

“ T don’t believe it,” cried Judith, “ or you would not go about 
this cold weather in that light coat, and with no paletot. 

“ Coat! paletot! no, no, Fraulein Judith; Clara gave me a 
better reward than ever went through a tailor’s hands—all respect to 
the tailor notwithstanding. No, no; Clara is a little Benedictine at 
Salzburg, and prays day and night for me, poor sinner.” 

Judith looked at him, expecting him to go on, to explain. But 
he said no more; only just one moment he looked up gladly and 
thankfully. A carriage drove up: Madame Miranes sailed in, in her 
Persian shawl and sables. The lesson was over. Ernest bowed low 
to this magnificent lady, whom he liked well enough in her way, for 
his benevolence embraced all God’s creatures. She dismissed him 
graciously; and he thought as he went away: “ How splendidly she 
would come into a picture as Queen Vasthi! She would have been 
a regular prize for Veronese |” 
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Cuapter VI. 
CHANGES IN THE FAMILY. 


Wuew Count Damian had recovered from his bewilderment, he 
considered seriously what was to be done. Opposition was no use; be- 
sides, Uriel would not agree to it. Regina must be drawn gradually 
out of these notions. Perhaps it might take a year or two. Uriel 
must have patience, and be kept near them. Perhaps he might be 
attached to the Embassy in Frankfort. So he planned a regular 
winter-campaign against his daughter, and explained it to Levin, 
who said, “ It will be good for her to be tried—God will help her.” 
When Uriel learnt the truth he was in great agitation. He liked 
Regina’s piety,—it was a kind of glory round her head,—but he 
could not endure that God should claim her heart. “It is a 
dream,” he said; “a delusion. Let me speak to her.” And he 
hastened upstairs and had a long interview with his cousin, whom 
he found as gentle and affectionate as ever, but quite immovable 
in her resolution. What could he do? He could but protest his 
own constancy. 

“ Regina, you will not give me the faintest hope; but—TI shall 
wait. You are only seventeen. A change may come any day. I 
shall wait.” 

“ Uriel,” she said, “‘do not reproach me at a future day for the 
years you will have wasted. I do not know when my father will 
give me his consent; but when he does, I shall go. O Uriel! do 
not wait.” 

When Count Damian heard of the interview, he only said, “ We 
must have patience. It is a capital preparation for marriage. I 
shall tell her that I insist on a ten-years’ trial of these convent 
notions. She will never stand out so long. Nothing like waiting 
for wearing out an idea. One may hold on for one, two, or three 
years; but ten—” 

“ Dear uncle, I will wait ten years for Regina very gladly.” 

“ Ah, I fancy there will be some impatience with the gladness.” 

He was as good as his word. 

“You shall see the world, and mix with people, and consider 
what is your duty and your happiness, for ten years.” 

“ And then,” she said eagerly, “may 1 go to the Carmelites 
with your consent ?” 

“ Yes,” he answered, “after embittering our lives for ten years, 
then I will allow you to lament your perversity where you please.” 

She knelt at his feet, and covered his hands with tears and kisses. 

“© dearest father, how I thank you! It is all right—it must 
be so. The way may be rough, but it will have that at the end. O, 
I thank you.” 

What was to be done with a girl who thanked you for every 
harsh word, and saw indulgence in severity? It was altogether 
beyond the Count. 

Hardly was this matter disposed of for the present, when Hya- 
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cinth commissioned uncle Levin to announce to the Count his wish 
to enter the priesthood. Here was another puzzle—another subject 
for regret. But there were no plans thwarted in this instance; so 
there was more lamentation than reproach for Hyacinth. As to the 
rest of the family: Uriel would have rejoiced heartily in his brother’s 
vocation under other circumstances; but now he would not show any 
satisfaction, because Regina’s determination might gain strength from 
Hyacinth’s. Orest was lost in astonishment; Florentin was indig- 
nant; the Baroness Isabella timidly pleased; and Corona wished 
Hyacinth could say his first Mass at once, and that she might be 
his candle-bearer. 

“ You had better dispose of your dogs and guns,” said Orest; 
“there’s an end of all that for you.” 

“ You are blind, Hyacinth,” said Florentin. “Do you not see 
that the Catholic Church is coming to an end? Do you not see that 
it is tottering before the advancing steps of Liberty? Do you not see 
that Ultramontanism will not go down in Germany, and that the Pope 
himself, following the spirit of the age, is embracing a liberalism 
which is incompatible with Romish darkness and slavery? Do you 
not see it?” 

“ No, I do not,” answered Hyacinth, composedly ; “ for all those 
are idle fancies, which are only to be found outside the world of 
faith. I see, on the contrary, that nothing in ae world has any 
stability except the Catholic Church.” 

Late in the autumn the family circle broke up. Hyacinth was 
the first to go. The Count made him promise that no false shame 
should keep him silent, if he should find out that he had mistaken 
his vocation. Levin said in his simple way, “ Keep yourself in 
God’s presence; pray, watch, and trust to His grace.” 

Uriel said, “ It is the best part, Hyacinth; but I cannot follow 
you. It is a great grace to have a pious priest in the family. You 
will take uncle Levin’s place one day.” 

Soon after Florentin went to Wurzburg to complete his studies. 
The Count said to him at parting, “ Mind you don’t carry your 
Republicanism and Communism too far, my boy. I don’t want you 
to be a bigot; but take care not to fall into the other extreme.” 

Poor Count Damian looked on Florentin’s irreligious ideas as 
the natural reaction after Cunigunda’s over-pious line of education. 
Regina gave him a little book, saying, “ Dear Florentin, when the 
day comes that will see the shipwreck of all your projects for improv- 
ing the world, this little book will show you how to save yourself.” 

“ You look on my shipwreck, then, as a settled thing ?” 

“T hope for it,” she said, affectionately. “I can wish you no 
better wish.” 

“ Ah,” said Florentin, glancing at her gift—the Jmitation of 
Christ—“ I accept it as a memorial of your fanaticism, Regina.” 

“ Never mind, so long as you do accept it. It was my mother’s 
favourite book.” Then he pressed it suddenly to his lips, and left 
her. 
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So Uriel was the only one of the four young men left at Windeck. 
The Count would have it so. Regina must get accustomed to the 
idea of a union with him. She did not change towards him in the 
least; she made a point of showing him how unconquerable her 
resolution was, to prevent his nourishing false hopes. Opposition 
and uncertainty sometimes wear out an affection, and sometimes 
strengthen and intensify it. The latter case was Uriel’s. Regina 
was his ideal of human perfection, with her noble character, her pure 
heart, her sweetness, grace, and gentleness. And he loved her all 
the more for her unworldly thoughts and views, and learned from 
her to place little value on the things of earth. But then he did 
not consider the winning of Regina to be one of the things of earth. 
Levin said to him gently, “I should like to ask you a favour, dear 
Uriel: to get attached to the Embassy at Vienna, Rome, Paris— 
any where but Frankfort. You are preparing bitter pain for your- 
self. I know that you anticipate a favourable answer at last ; but— 
if it should not be so, what then ?” 

“ What then?” said Uriel dreamily. ‘ My dear uncle, I do not 
know what will happen after my death. I do not mean that I shall 
die literally without Regina; but my heart will die most certainly.” 

“Then may it revive in God!” answered the old man gently. 
He saw that it was in vain to argue with a passion like this. Regina 
left Windeck and uncle Levin with a heavy heart. He was not to 
be persuaded to leave the castle and the chapel. 

“T have become a sort of snail, and grown to my dwelling,” he 
said, when every one, from Count Damian to little Corona, tried to 
induce him to come with them, ‘“ And besides, I should have very 
little of any of you in town: Uriel will be busy with diplomacy, 
Regina with gaiety, Corona with her studies; your papa and aunt 
will have the house to see to, and all the arrangements to make. 
What could an old do-nothing, like uncle Levin, do with himself? 
No, no; he must stop at home—that is the best place for old folks.” 


Cuarter VII. 
PARADISE AND THE PERI. 


Tue first snows of November had driven Judith and her mother 
into the town. Ernest came in one day exclaiming : 

“Fraulein Judith; I am reconciled to portrait-painting. I am 
painting Count Windeck’s daughters, two girls of twelve and seven- 
teen. Imagine the figure of a Hebe and the head of a Saint—that 
is the eldest ; and the little one has such a poetical face—something 
between Mignon and Ophelia. I saw them first at the seven-o’clock 
Mass in the cathedral; they walk there in all weathers. [I little 
thought I should so soon see them at my studio; they came in like 
sunbeams—the little one in rose colour, the eldest in white; she held 
a wreath of corn-flowers in her hand, which she put on, saying: 
‘My father wishes me taken so.’ I believe nine hundred and ninety- 
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nine women: put on their nightcaps with more idea of what is be- 
coming than this beautiful girl did her wreath.” 

“ Every body is talking of her,” said Judith: “for my part, 
I cannot fancy a German countess any thing but fade and senti- 
mental.” 

“You see I am not experienced in countesses,” said Ernest; 
“but I fancy you would admire this one. After Christmas, when 
the gaieties begin, you will see my phcenix.” 

Regina was to make her début at a ball at the Austrian Embassy. 

‘She knew that for the present she had to go into society, and she 
fulfilled this duty, as she did all others, sweetly and cheerfully; her 
inner life was unchanged. 

On the-evening of the ball, Uriel knocked at the door of the 
girls’ room; Corona put out her head, and he said : 

“Your father has sent me to Regina.” 

“You cannot speak to her,” she whispered. 

“Then tell her she need not hurry herself; my uncle has two 
places to go to before the ball.” 

“QO, she is dressed,” said Corona, “and she looks so lovely !” 

“ Well, then, I can tell her myself.” 

“No, Uriel; you mustn’t disturb her;” and the child put out her 
arms to bar his entrance: “you see she is afraid of being too tired to 
say the rosary after the ball, so she is saying it now.” 

“ What, in her ball-dress ?”” 

“ And such a beautiful one!” she said, triumphantly. 

Quickly and gently Uriel put his little cousin on one side, and 

entered: the room was empty. Corona put her finger on her lips, 
and pointed to a side-door only closed by a portiére. He drew it a 
little aside ; Regina was kneeling before an image of Our Lady; her 
head-and eyes uplifted; her rosary in her folded hands. Her rose- 
coloured crape dress floated round her like a morning cloud. <A few 
pale-vink tea-roses were in her hair, which was fastened with two 
- large gold pins set with pearls. She wore no other ornament. A 
bouquet of tea-roses and her gloves lay near her. Yes, she was 
dressed for the ball, but her thoughts were far from it. Uriel stood 
motionless as Regina knelt, and his heart grew heavier and heavier, 
and that nameless pain filled it, which is the second-sight of love, 
and which showed him a future of unfulfilled hope. He could not 
silence the inward voice which whispered to him that this flower of 
God’s garden was for no earthly wearer, and with a feeling of un- 
utterable tenderness he sighed, “ Mystical rose, pray for me.” Then 
she changed her position, made the sign of the Cross, and began in 
a low voice the “ Salve Regina,”—that song of the exile longing for 
his heavenly Home. Uriel stepped softly back, and left the room. 

“She is not the least interesting-looking,” said a young man 

at the ball, who evidently considered himself, with his dark hair and 
pale face, as interesting as Byron’s Corsair. 

“She looks just a simple inoffensive child,” said another. And one 

very learned youth declared she looked like “the Persian Anahid.” 
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As, of course, nobody had an idea who the Persian Anahid might be, 


he explained how her beauty brought two angels from heaven to win 
her love. Anahid listened to neither, but learnt from them the mys- 
terious word which opens the doors of heaven; then she said this 
word, floated upwards, and was changed into the morning star. If 
only the learned youth could have guessed what truth there was 
in his comparison, how he would have triumphed ! 

A few days after the ball Madame Miranes came to consult her 
daughter’s drawing-master. She wanted to give, not a common ball, 
not even a bal costumé, but something quite fanciful and unique; and 
artistic into the bargain. 

“ And am I to help?” said poor Ernest. 

“That youare! I mean to have tableaux vivants arranged by a 
real artist.” 

“ And I am to arrange modern drawing-room figures artistically ? 
Madame, it is impossible.” 

After a little more discussion, Judith took up an illustrated copy 
of Moore, and suggested “ Paradise and the Peri.” She told him the 
story of the poem, while he looked at the engravings ; ; and when she 
had finished, he said quietly : 

“TJ think the Peri would have had to shed the tear, as well as to 
bring it, before she could get into Heaven. But we must not be too 
particular, and I think it will do admirably with you, Fraulein, for 
the Peri, and Countess Regina Windeck for the angel.” 

Madame Miranes was delighted. Ernest impressed upon her the 
importance of securing Regina. “ She is the very one for the angel. 
It will be nothing without her.” 

Madame Miranes proposed calling to make the request personally, 
and Ernest advised addressing it to the father; then the matter would 
soon be settled. And so it was, to poor Regina’s dismay. 

“ Regina as an angel!” cried Corona, with dancing eyes. “That 
is nice! Iam so glad!” 

“So am I,” said Uriel. 

“©, you are in for it too,” said the Count laughing. “ You are 
to be a monk, and to convert the tyrant Ezzelin in his prison.” 

There was no help for it. Regina had to accept her fate, and 
order her angelic costume under Ernest’s direction. 

“T do not so much wonder,” she wrote to uncle Levin, “at 
people amusing themselves for an evening in this or that way; but 
to prepare for it, consider it, talk about it for weeks together, as 
eagerly as if it was a question of life or death, is past understanding.” 

Another time she described to him her first meeting with Judith: 
“Theard a young girl sing the other evening, of whose voice every 
one is talking. They say it is superior to that of any public singer 
of the day, and they call her a second Pasta. She sang only opera- 
airs (one hears nothing else in the world), and with an expression 
that I can only call tragic; but perhaps it was partly that I pitied 
this beautiful girl so much, for she is a Jewess. 1 kept thinking 
how heavenly her voice would sound in the ‘Ave verum’ or ‘O 
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salutaris,’ singing the praises of the Everlasting Love, which she 
does not know.” 
After many discussions and rehearsals, the tableaux came off. 
Ernest had bewailed his fate a hundred times in having “put his 
hand into the wasps’ nest.” There was no end of difficulty with the 
ladies. Judith and Regina were the only manageable ones. The 
former thought she was doing quite enough in condescending to be 
admired, the latter—obeyed. 
f “Countess Regina,” said Ernest, “when you stand as the angel 
of light, anticipating the moment which will one day summon you to 
the heavenly Jerusalem, withdraw your soul from all around you, and 
pray for that poor Peri, Judith; that will hallow all the scene to you, 
and also givé you the right expression.” 
Regina was so familiar with the practice of inward recollection, 
that she saw nothing strange in the suggestion. She knew too that 
an apostolic zeal for souls was a leading principle with St. Teresa’s 
daughters; so she answered humbly and gratefully : 
“ How kind of you, Herr Ernest, to remind me of what is so 
easily forgotten in a crowd! And what a help to throw a little 
meaning into the charming nonsense !” 
The tableaux were a success; but all faded into insignificance in 
comparison with the two last. The Peri wore a light-blue floating 
dress embroidered in silver, silver butterfly-wings spotted with the 
eyes of peacock’s feathers, and on her forehead, just at the parting 
of her dark hair, a sapphire star, whose blue lustre suited well with ; 
the melancholy cast of the beautiful face—the very ideal of the 
banished Peri! The angel wore a white dress with a golden border 
and girdle, large white wings, a palm-branch in one hand, and round 
the rich fair hair a narrow gold band fastened over the forehead with 
a small diamond cross. In the first tableau the Peri knelt before j 
the angel, who stood refusing her petition. In the second she ad- 
vanced gladly and hopefully, and the angel held out the palm-branch 
to her. 
“ An angel indeed!” murmured Ernest, who was among the 
spectators; ‘“ an angel just ready to take flight for Heaven.” 
It was dark, of course, on account of the tableaux; so that 
Ernest did not know at first who answered his whispers: “O hush! 
no prophecies of death !” 
He looked round, and in the dim light recognised Uriel, who had 
just thrown back his monk’s cowl. 
“ How do you know of whom I speak ?” 
‘“* How can I doubt it, rather ? And these scenes are sad to me; 
it is like seeing my cousin in Heaven.” 
“T wish, Count, you had this second-sight about the Peri too.” 
Then the curtain fell, the chandeliers were lighted, and the ball 
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GLYCERINE PASTE for the HANDS, GLYCERINE COLD CRRAY, 1s, PURE orSCENTED GLYCERINE, Is. 
1s, 6d. PELLUCLID GLYCERINE SOAP, 1s & 2s. GLYCERINE LOTION, Is. 64, 


RIMMEL’S EXTRACT OF LIME JUICE AND GLYCERINE, 
For imparting to the Hair a beautiful Gloss and Softness, without Greasing it. Price 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., and 5s, 
All the above Articles are Paes with the purest Glycerine, and possess in the highest degree all the 
beneficial properties of that wonderful substance. 
HAMIGAKI, OR JAPANESE TOOTH POWDER, 


In curious boxes with Japanese figures. Price's, Dost for 16 stampa; in sandalwood boxes, 1s. 64.; 
by post 1s. 10d, 


RIMMEL’'S ROSEWATER CRACKERS. 
An amusing deviee for Evening Parties, with choice mottoes from 
Shakespeare, Pope, Byron, Moore, ete. 2s. per dozen. 6 doz. for 10s. 6d, 


RIMMEL’S PERFUMED ALMANAC For 1866. 
Richly Illuminated, price 6d., or sent by Post on receipt of 7 stamps, 
“A beautiful miniature almanack,”—Court Cireular, 


06, Strand ; 128, Regent Street; 
and 24, Cornhill, 
LONDON, 


17, Boulevard des Italiens, 
PARIS, 
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THE CASSOLETTE FAN, 


Delightfully scented, combining a Fan 
with a Smelling Bottle. Trice, from 
8s. 6d. to £10 10s.—A specimen sent by 
post on receipt of 52 stamps. 


THE FLORAL VIENNESE FAN, 


Painted by the best Artists on white 
grey, black, cedar, or rosewood, end 
perfumed with different Flowers. Price 
from 3s. 6d.; white wood specimen sent 


UNPAINTED VIENNESE FAN, 1s. 64, 
By Post for 2s.6d. Pocket Fans from is 


IVORY FANS, beautifully painted, 278° 
and 363 


SCENT CASES, in Faney Woods, Leather, Ormolu, Velvet, China, Glass, Scotch Wood, Tortoiseshell, Pearl, Ivory, ete- 
filled with Scent, from haif ‘guinea. 


ee ~ oat. = RFUME CASKETS, NECESSAIRES, AND ALBUMS, whieh commence playing when they are opened, 
vm 8. 


JARDINIERES, or Perfumed Flower Trees, in Fancy Stands, from 8s, 6d. 
LIAN GLOVE AND HANDKERCHIEF BOXES, emitting a delicions aud permanent 


ragrance, from 10s. 6d. ; 

SINGLE SMELLING BOTTLES, from 1s. DOUBLE SMELLING BOTTLES, with Silver Caps, from 7s, 6d. ; silver- 
It caps, from 10s. 6d. A specimen of the latter sent by post for lis. . 

THE NEW CAMEO TOILET BOTTLES and BOXES, in Crystal and Porcelain, 

CHINA TOILET SETS, from the Royal Manufactory at Dresden, 

MAGIC GRAPES (containing Scent), on a neat Porcelain Vine Leaf, 5s, 

PERFUMED HANDKERUILEF AND GLOVE BOXES, AND SATIN SACHETS, 

DRESSING CASES AND DRESSING BAGS fitted with best instruments and filled with Perfumery, 

PORTE-MONNAIES of every kind, including the New Viennese Purse, with Paintings. 

LADY’S COMPANIONS AND NECESSAIRES, from 5s, 

ELEGANT ILLUMINATED CHRISTMAS SACHETS, 1s., by post for 14 stamps. 

PHOTUGRAPHIC SACHETS, rep ing choice subjects, 1s. By post for 14 stamps. 

PERFUMED CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR’S CARDS, 2s. per dozen. By post for 26 stamps, 

PHOTOGRAPHIC ALBUMS of the newest designs, from 5s. 

THB CHRISTMAS BOUQUET in a neat Box, 2s, 6d. ; 

DR. MARIGOLD’S MEDICINE CHEST, containing all his prescriptions, 3s. 6d. 

ILLUMINATED PARIAN BOXES, POMMADE AND COLD CREAM JARS (full), 2s. 64, each, 

RIMMEL’S RAFRAICHISSEUR, OR PERFUME SHOWER DISPENSER, from Sixpence, 


An immense Assortment of Fancy Boxes, Baxkets, £c., filled with Perfumery, from Is, 


NOVEL ORNAMENTS FOR CHRISTMAS TREES: 
PERFUMED FLOWERS, One Shilling per dozen. 
SACHETS, CHARMS, SCENTED BIKDS, SOAP FRUITS, and FRUIT BASKETS, 2s. 64. per dozen, 
RED RIDING HOOD and other figures, SCENT BOXES and BASKETS, Soap Fruits, Scent Pitchers, &c., 6d. each. © 
YULZ LOGS, Lanthorns, Tea Chests, Wine Baskets, Cigar Boxes, &c., all containing Perfumery, 18. 


THE BOOK OF PERFUMES, 
Br EUGENE RIMMEL. ‘ 
With upwards of 250 Illustrations by Thomas, Bourdelin, &e, 


“One of the curiosities of the season.” - MORNING Post, 

“An elegant drawing-room book, entertaining to read, as well as agree- 
able to look at.”—DaiLy Nrws, 
po very ably written volume, full of anecdote aud ins ruction,”—Cocrt 

OURNAL. 

“Beautifully got up and most interesting.”—U NITED SEUVICE GAZETTE, 

Not only an elegant, really instructive volume.”—OBsERVER. 

“As a Uhristmas present, or a prize at @ ladies’ school, it would be in- 
valuable,” —SPORTING KR&VIEW. 


Octavo, extra gilt and gis edges, 5s. (free by post for 63 etamps). 

Quarto, rose-leaf paper, tooled edges, 10s. 6d. ‘free by post for 140 stamps). 
Copies, bound { ire ant ffered to, and graci 
accepted ‘hy. Her Majesty tho and Her Royal Highness the Princess 

of Wales, One Guinea, 


This Book forms a most appropriate and elegant Christmas, New Year's, Wedding, or Birthday Present. 
96, Strand ; 128, Regent Streot; 


aud 24, Cornhill; 
LONDON. 


17, Boulevard des Italiens, _ 
PARIS. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS AND NEW. YEARS~GIFTS ¢ 
J OF THE MOST NOVEL, UNIQUE, AND RECHERCHE DESCRIPTION. 
; 
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RIMMEDW’S 


PERFUME FOUNTAIN, 


For the Drawing Room, Ball ‘Room, 
Supper Table, &c. 


In I1.R.H. the Princess of Wales’. Boudoir, form- 
ing part of the reception rooms prepared for the 
Royal Marriage at Windsor Castle, one of RIM- 
MEL’S PERFUME FOUNTAINS was placed 
order of the Lord Chamberlain. Sinec that time it 

become an indispensable adjunct to all fashion- 
able fefes. These fountains act by the pressure of 
atmospheric air, and contain no spring, valve, 
weight, or lever ;—they are, co uently, very 
simple to work, and never get out of pw The 
one represented on the left is the exact fac-simile 
of that used by H.R.Ti. the Princess of Wales. 
That on the right is of a plainer description, which 
places it within the reach of all classes, as will be 
seen from the following 


List OF PRICKS. 
No. 1.—Bronze body and basin 21 inches . 
No, 2,— with tap ooo 21 ” 
No. : —White and gold body with glass basin ”» 
0. 4.—Opal Glass body ves we 
Decorated coloured glass... Red 
No. 7.—Parian angel body ” 
No. 8.—Large Parian fame, ormolu tase, and glass basin 
No.10.—Large Parian Angel ... 28} 17 
Drapery and Lace, as represented in Fig. 10, 21 ls. extra. 
“The Perfume ne Fountaine continue to be very fashionable ornaments for drawi ing-rooms 
for supper,aud dinner tables.”—T..z QUBEN, 
Prices of Perfumes to use in the Fountains. 


ROSE WATER, first quality, 7s. 6¢. per half-gallon bottle ; second 9 ality, 5s. 
| EAU DE COLOGNE, or LAVENDER WATER, first quality, £1 12s. per half gallon bottle; second do, £1. 
Nos. 1 & 2 contain Half a Gailon of Liquid, Nos. 3 to 10 One Gallon. 


RIMMEL’S PERFUME VAPORIZER, 
A valuable apparatus for perfuming and purifying the air in theatres, ball-rooms, drawing-roome, ete. 
No. 1 (ordinary size for apartments)... eee Bronze, 6s. Bilver plated, 12s. 
No. 2 (for large drawing-rooms) ws ” 16s. ” 24s. 
No. 3 (for small theatres or concert-rooms) » 208. » 32s. 
No. 4 (for large theatres) wee oe eee ” 32s. ” 488, 


| Perfumes for Va ordine lity, 2s. 6d., 4s. 88. 6d bottle. 
for Vapo! ality, per 
best 3s. Gs. Gd., 128.6d. 
oak oo RIMMEL’S NEW PERFUMED VALENTINES. 
A teries of 12 Valentines, designed and ted by Mr. J. Chéret, illustrating the language of flowers 
ed a novel and charming manner, and breathing the fragrance of the flowers they represent, will be published 


E. Rimmel, on the Ist of January, 1866, by which time full particulars may be obtained on application. 
These Valentines will be perfect master-pleces of the art of Chromo-lithography, but will be sold, neverthe! 


at the following moderate prices : 
Printed ted on paper in} 12 colours, with lace border, 1s., by post for 14 stamps. 
Printed on satin by a new process, with rich border, 2s. 6d., by post for 32 stamps. 
Perfumed Programmes for Concerts, Amateur Theatricals, Ye, 
aaes t the Royal English O; Lyceum, & Princess’ Theatres) are supplied on the following terms : 
(Same as at the Ro pera, Lyceu! 100, 


LE SHEFT, larze size, first 100, including composition, ~ every 
DOUB 8 
PERFUMED BALI PROGRAMMES. 
DOUBLE SHEET, with list of dances ready pr'nted, for 50, 15s. for 100 21s. 
Ditto, with list of dances and nau.e printed to order ” » 308. 


PREMIUMS TO PURCHASERS. 


” Retail Purchasers at any of Rimmel’s London Establishments, from 15th December, 1865, to 15th February, 
6, will be presented with the 
A shilling Phot ic Sach 
t nse A pie ieee OF Original De Dance Music, by 
21 Three pirces of ditto. 


rH be. 4 Guinea ditto ditto, bound in moire antique. 


EUGENE RIMMEL, 
96, ‘Strand; 128, Regent Street ; | 17, Boulevard des Italiens, 
and 24, Cornhill; LONDON. 
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EXCELSIOR! 
FAMILY SEWING-MAGHINE. 


“ With all the latest improvements.” 


Easy to operate.” 


“ Simple to learn.” Quiet in working.” 


“ Embroiders the most elaborate designs with 
wonderful rapidity.” 


“It sews from two ordinary Reels, and on 
any thickness of material.” 


“The Seam, if cut at every inch, will not 
Rip.” 


Price from £6 6s. 


LISTS FREE, 


WHIGHT & MANN, 
143 HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


Manufactory: Gipping Works, Ipswich. 


Eart Russet has graciously favoured J. T. Davenport with the following: “ Extract of a despatch from 
Mr. Webb, H.B.M.'s Consul at Manilla, dated Sept. 17, 1864: ‘The remedy most efficacious in its effects (in 
Epidemic Cholera) has been found to be CHLoroDyYNE, and with a small quantity given to me by Dr. Burke 
I have saved several lives.’ ” 

*,* Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians that he had received a despatch from Her 
Majesty's Consul at Manilla, to the effect that Cholera had been raging fearfully, and that the oxLy remedy of 
any service was CHLORODYNE.—See Lancet, Dec. 31, 1864, 


CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, FEVER, AGUE, &c. 
CHLORODYNE. 


CE-CHANCELLOR SIR W. P. WOOD stated that Dr. J Cottis BRowNnE 
was undoubtedly the Inventor of Chlorodyne; that the statements of the Defendant Free- 
man were deliberately untrue, and he regretted to say they had been sworn to. Eminent hospital 
Physicians of London stated that Dr. J. Collis Browne was the discoverer of Chlorodyne; that they 
prescribe it largely, and mean no other than Dr. Browne’s.—See Zimes, July 13, 1864.—The Public, 
therefore, are cautioned against using any other than Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
This INVALUABLE REMEDY produces quiet, refreshing sleep—relieves pain, calms the system, restores 
the deranged functions, and stimulates healthy action of the secretions of the body—without creating any of 
those unpleasant results attending the use of opium, Old and young may take it at all hours and times when 
requisite. Thousands of persons testify to its marvellous good effects and wonderful cures, while medical 
men extol its virtues most extensively, using it in great quantities in the following diseases: 


> Consumption, Asthma, Bronchitis, Whooping-Cough, Neuralgia, Diarrhea, 
Rheumatism, Spasms, &c. 


> EXTRACTS FROM MEDICAL OPINIONS. " 
) From Dr. Montgomery, late Inspector of Hospitals, Bombay.—‘ Chlorodyne is a most valuable remedy in Neu- 


} ia, Asthma, and Dysentery; to it I fairly owe my restoration to health, after eighteen months’ severe suffering, 
} and when all other medicines had failed.” : 

From W. VessaLius Pertigrew, M.D.—* TI have no hesitation in stating that I have never met with any medicine 
80 efficacious as an Anti-spasmodic and Sedstive. I have used it in Consumption, Asthma, Diarrhwa, and other dis- 
eases, and am most perfectly satisfied with the results.” 

CAUTION.—Always ask for “ Dr. J. CoLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE,” and see that his name is 
on the Government Stamp. Sold only in Bottles, at 2s. 9d. and 4s, 6d., by all Chemists, 
SOLE MANUFACTURER, 

J. T. DAVENPORT, 
83 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, 
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1 GUINEA. 4 GUINEA. 


BABIES’ BERCEAU- -NETTES. GUINEAS. 


Babies’ Baskets to match, 1 ret ; 
Christening-Cape, 1 Guinea; 
Shirts, 2s.; Caps, 2s. 6d.; Gowns, 6s. 

Collars and Sleeves. 
Cambric Handkerchiefs. 


MARRIAGE OUTFITS COMPLETE.. 


White Dressing-Gowns, .1 Guinea; 
Cotton Hosiery, 2s. 6d. ; 
Patent Corsets, 16s. 6d. ; 
Real Balbriggan Hosiery. 


THIS PART OF THE BUSINESS UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF MRS. TAYLOR. 


RIDING 
HABITS 


RIBBED CLOTH, 
53 Guineas. 
NAPOLEON BLUE, 
73 Guineas. 


LADIES RIDING TROUSERS, 


Chamois Leather, with Black Feet. 


Linsey Habits for little girls, 2} Guineas. 
Every thing of the Superior Excellence for which the House has been 


Celebrated for Thirty Years. 


W.G. TAYLOR, 58 BAKER ST. 


LONDON, W. 


LONDON: ROBSON AND SON, GREAT NORTHERN PRINTING WORKS, PANCRAS ROAD, N.W. 
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